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An Increase 


of 


Fifty-Six Per Cent 


in its contribution to the work of the Association 


is reported by one of our Parishes 


This helps make it possible for the Board of Directors to grant appeals such as this :-— 


“Tsn’t it possible to send us a Unitarian minister to preach to us every 
Sunday, assist us in organizing our society and help to mould us into a parish 
with a mind, heart and soul and a definite aim to work for? We believe we 
can be self-supporting in two years.” 


° 


This comes from a city of 150,000 population and is only .one of twenty-five such. 


opportunities. 
Larger contributions mean more new churches. 


The fiscal year closes April 30. Will you not send a contribution, either through your 
local church treasurer or by mailing us a check, made-payable to the American Unitarian 
Association. 


Henry H. Fuuuer, T'reasurer,, 


25 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 
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Lombard College EnterseNew Era; 


| Unitarians Share in Management 


Curtis W. Reese chosen president, George G. Davis secretary-treasurer— 
Story of a noted Universalist institution, past and present 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


GALESBURG. 

OMBARD COLLEGE at Galesburg, Ill., has entered upon 

a new era in its long and creditable history, the American 
Unitarian Association has taken a significant step in the field 
of education, and a fresh link has been forged in the close 
relations which exist 
between the Universal- 
ist and Unitarian fel- 
lowships. 

After a two-months’ 
consideration of a pro- 
posal from the chair- 
man of the trustees of 
Lombard, Judge Roger 
S. Galer of Mount 
Pleasant, Iowa, that 
the Unitarian denomi- 
nation should interest 
itself in, the support 
and future manage- 
ment of this old Uni- 
versalist college, a 
period during which a 
eareful study of the 
entire situation was 
made by Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, secretary 
of the Western Unita- 
rian Conference, and 
George G. Davis, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the 
Association, the directors of the Association at their March 
meeting voted to set aside the income of $250,000 for 
Lombard. The conditions under which this action was taken 
have been met by the Lombard trustees, and henceforth the 
college will be a joint enterprise of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION 


At a meeting held in Chicago, Tuesday, March 27, the board 
was reorganized, with the Unitarians having a majority of its 
members, in accordance with the agreement. The trustees 
elected include the president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, and the president of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, Dr. F. E. Adams of Detroit, 
Mich., with eminent ministers and laymen to make up the 
board of twenty-five. 

Dr, Curtis W. Reese of Chicago was elected president of 
Lombard in accordance with the prior agreement that the Asso- 
ciation should be privileged to nominate the president to suc- 

ceed Dr. Joseph M. Tilden, whose death occurred February 23. 


Judge Galer was continued as chairman of the trustees, 
and George G. Davis was made secretary and treasurer, to be 
in charge of the financial affairs of the institution. 

The faculty is made up of about twenty-five full-time pro- 
fessors and instructors, who will be continued without changes, 
other than those which come naturally every year to the staff 
of a college. 


2 


SOME NOTED ALUMNI 

The Universalists began early to take the practical interest 
in education which has resulted in the founding of a number 
of notable colleges, universities, and secondary schools, and - 
it was in 1850 that the Universalists of Illinois decided to 
found a nonsectarian “seminary of learning’ which is now 
Lombard College. The site of the school is in the famous 
Spoon River district of the State, and Galesburg was selected 
by the Spoon River Association. The school was known first 
as the Illinois Liberal Institute, for which a State charter was 
granted February 15, 1851. The name was changed in 1856 to 
Lombard University, and again in 1900 to Lombard College. 

The name Lombard honors one of the generous donors when 
the present site was purchased, Benjamin Lombard, who gave 
$20,000 in land and money. The original building, in which 
the school was begun, was burned in 1855, with no insurance 
protection. Old Main Hall, the oldest building on the present 
campus, was put up in 1856. This section was then open 
prairie, remote from the center of the community, which is 
a mile and a half distant. The district was formerly called 
Illinois Prairie. Galesburg is about forty miles east of the 
Mississippi River and halfway between Chicago and St. Louis. 
The college campus is the highest point in a city from which 
the great expanses of level prairie land roll away to the hori- 
zon in every direction. 

The city, which has a population of approximately 25,000, is 
on two important railroad lines, the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy, and the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe roads. It is 
a division center for the former, which has large car shops 
there, which furnish employment to large numbers, and it is 
one of the largest switch yards in the country. Churches of 
the leading denominations, including at least five Swedish 
parishes, function there, and the city and its vicinity form a 
long-established stronghold of Universalism. 

The Galesburg Universalist Church, at which the mixed 
octette of singers, the church school superintendent, and a large 
proportion of the teachers are graduates or undergraduates of 
Lombard, has a vigorous young minister, Rev. Lambert J. Case, 
whose wife is also an ordained minister and the daughter of 
Rey. Fred Lynde of the Unitarian denomination. Mr. Case 
expects soon to ask for admission to the Unitarian fellowship, 
in view of the new change which has come to Lombard. 
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The college real estate comprises about thirteen acres, and its 
property is held under a valuable charter which exempts its 
funds and all other properties from taxation. Only one other 
school in the State holds a similar charter—Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and it has not been possible to secure one since 1870: 
but no legislative enactment can take away the charter rights 
of Lombard and Northwestern. 

The founders of Lombard took early score toward Beanisge 
ing the grounds, and the campus now is shaded by elms, maples, 
cedar trees, larches, pines, hemlocks, ash, -and tulip trees. 
Through an aisle of stately Lombardy poplars one passes from 
“Old Main” to Lombard 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory, 
and at the Commencement 
season the approaches to 
various buildings are fra- 
grant with blossoming 
peonies and hedges of 
roses and bridal wreath. 
Noblest of them all is the 
so-called “Lombard Elm,” 
which is conceded to be 
one of the two outstand- 
ing trees in America. Its 
claim to fame comes not 
from the size of its bole, 
but from the great spread 


of its branches, which 
measures 130 feet. 
Lombard has always 


been co-educational, and it 
was the second college in 
-the United States to ad- 
mit women on an equality 
with men. In the first 
graduating class of six 
were two women, one of 
whom was Lady Addie 
. Hurd van Horn, who was 
graduated in 1856 and is 
still living in Montreal, 
where she has been active 
in the Unitarian church. 
The college is equipped 
for about three hundred 
students, and at present 
about two-thirds are men. 
There are 263 candidates 
for degrees. Securing 
students does not consti- 
tute a problem for the 
new board. While the 
alumni have come from 
all parts of the country, 
from Maine to California, 
and the present student 
body represents Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Massachusetts, 
and other States, the 
young people are for the 
most part from within 
a radius of seventy-five 
miles of Galesburg. 

Among notable names connected with the college is that of 
Carl Sandburg, who was a Lombard student in the early years 
of the present century. He attained prowess in athletics, and 
went by the name of “Cully”; but his literary ability was also 
evident, and he became editor-in-chief of the college weekly, 
The Lombard Review, and did considerable writing on the 
subjects of labor and sociology. His sister was a Lombard 
graduate, and his niece is a present student. His brother is 
head of the Galesburg “Booster Club,” which helps a athletics 
at the college. 

Both Edwin H. Conger, minister to China at the time of the 
Boxer Rebellion, and Mrs. Conger were graduates. On the 
walls, of the chapel on the upper floor of Old Main Hall is 
a massive Chinese tablet, written in gold, and enclosed in a 
heavy gold frame carved with dragons and other typical 
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Chinese motifs, which was oo to Mr. odtouk by the 


Protestant Chinese Christians who were with him throughout 


that memorable siege. It was given him as an expression of 
gratitude for his efforts in saving them at that crucial time, 
and was presented by him to the College in 1901 as a souvenir 
of a historical event in which two old Lombard students 
took part. 

Abraham Lincoln met Stephen Douglas in one of their his- 
toric debates in Galesburg, and in the college chapel is hung 
the replica of a banner presented to him at that time, inscribed 
“To Abraham Lincoln, the champion of liberty, by the students 
of Lombard College, Octo- 
ber 7, 1858.” The original 
is owned by the Kansas 
Historical Society. 

The chapel is used as 


the presentation of the 
plays which are a popular 
feature of the _ school 
program. 

A long play, “The Snob,” 
written by one of the stu- 
dents, was produced re- 
cently, and one-act plays 
are given about once each 
month. 
of speech includes also 
play-coaching and_story- 
telling classes. Tach Sat- 
urday morning a student 
gets practice work through 
story-telling at the city 
library. 

Closely allied with play 
production are the bril- 
liant pageants given dur- 
ing Commencement week 
under the supervision of 
Miss Margaret M. Stookey, 
instructor in physical 
education, who specializes 
in the dance, in addition 
to the usual basketball, 
hockey, baseball, track, 
and corrective gymnastics 
for women. Her students 
receive instruction in de- 
signing and making cos- 
tumes, and in scenery and 

. lighting effects, which 
makes this a popular sub- 
ject. Home economics is 
also popular with women 
students, including as it 
does the study of die- 
tetics, food, garment con- 
struction, elementary de- 
sign, color appreciation, 
and other arts. 

Tompkins Science Hall, 
remodeled in 1922, pro- 
vides good accommoda- 

tions for laboratory work in physics, biology, chemistry, and 

bacteriology. Prof. Harry A. Geauque, head of the chem- 
istry department, has developed his own periodic charts 
of the atoms, which is being adopted by other colleges and 
schools. Prof. Samuel G. Winter, head of the biology depart- 
ment, is a State bacteriologist, and does a large amount of 
cancer and tumor work. Advanced courses in tissue technique 
are given, and students are turned out ready to go into hos- 
pitals without further training. Last year one of the men re- 
ceived the Dupont fellowship at Lafayette College. Some stu- 
dent in chemistry at Lombard always gets a graduate scholar- 
ship or fellowship. 

High standards are set for English, mathematics, history, 
languages, education, the social sciences, and the other usual 
college courses. 


ACADEMIC SHADES 


an assembly hall, and for 


The department. 
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The athletic field furnishes a good baseball diamond and 
football field, and there is a new cinder track and 100-yard 
straightaway. The college is also fortunate in possessing an 
especially good stadium which, with the bleachers, will seat 
about 3,500. The athletic field and stadium were gifts made 
in 1922 by C. C. Yawkey. Athletic equipment includes clay 
tennis courts. 

The College always plays good football and basketball, and 
meets some of the big institutions. In the past year, for in- 
stance, the football team has played Detroit, Cleveland, and 
New Orleans. The men have a director of physical education 
and an assistant director. 

Last year, because the college endowment did not meet the 
requirements, Lombard was dropped from membership in the 
North Central Association of Schools and Colleges. Member- 
ship in this association is important in giving standing to the 
college, and both President Reese and Dean Charles M. Poor 
feel that steps must be taken at once to regain membership, 
which is an advantage to students who desire to transfer to 
another college or to graduates who are seeking teaching posi- 
tions in States included in the Association. Last year’s gradu- 
ates did not suffer from this cause, because the college held 
its membership until the spring of 1927. The endowment which 
Lombard now receives from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion raises the funds well above the required amount, and 
after a general examination of the college, Lombard, it is ex- 
pected, will be restored automatically to its former standing in 
the North Central Association. 

During practically all of the present school year, Dean Poor 
has been acting president. Dr. Tilden, while attending the 
Universalist General Convention in Hartford, Conn., last Octo- 
ber, was stricken with paralysis at those sessions, and never 
left New England again. His death came in Concord, N.H., 
in February. He had been president since 1916, and had raised 
the number of students from one hundred to approximately 
three hundred. He rallied former students to the support of 
the school, and made hosts of new friends for Lombard. His 
enthusiasm was contagious, and he enjoyed great personal 
popularity among the students. In his administration he raised 
the standing of the college with the State University to Class A. 

One of the earliest Lombard presidents, who served from 
1857 to 1859, was Dr. Otis A. Skinner, uncle of the distinguished 
actor of the same name, who several times entertained the 
students on his visits to Lombard. 

Former students have gained fame in various ways. Within 
a few weeks the death has been announced in Phoenix, Ariz., 
of Miss Celeste J. Miller, the world’s foremost globe-trotter, 
who had circled the earth thirty-two times, completing her last 
trip in 1927. She had’ traveled constantly since 1874. Miss 
Miller was at Lombard in the early sixties. Miss Miller left 
a bequest to Lombard. “Golden Rule’ Nash was a former 
trustee, and delivered the Commencement address one year. 

The women students who are not residents of Galesburg are 
all housed in Lombard Hall, built in 1896 for a girls’ dormitory. 


This is an attractive brick structure, with cheerful, well-fur-. 


nished rooms, adequate dining-hall, and pleasant reception 
rooms. The men live at the fraternity houses, of which there 
are four. Sigma Nu is about to erect a new house adjacent to 
the campus, replacing their former quarters. There are also 
three sorority houses. The college plant includes a School of 
Music building, five faculty houses, and other assets. Co-opera- 
tion with the Galesburg School Department is given by per- 
mitting the use of part of the campus, during summer, for 
supervised play. 

Ryder Divinity School of Lombard was established in 1881, 
and was named for a noted Universalist pastor. The school 
was removed to Chicago in 1912, where it is affiliated with 
the University of Chicago, although it remains a department 
of Lombard and under the control of its trustees. This school 
has been a training place for large numbers of Universalist 
ministers, especially in the West. Its dean is Dr. L. Ward 
Brigham. 

At the reorganization meeting of the Lombard trustees, 
March 27, it was arranged that the Divinity School shall be 
operated by a subcommittee of the board, consisting of Presi- 
dent Reese of Lombard, Roger S. Galer, Dr. L. Ward Brigham 
of Chicago, Rev. William H. MacPherson of Joliet, Ill., and 
William H. Holly. ; 
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Dr. Reese and others on the board have in mind that ulti- 
mately some sort of merger of Ryder with Meadville may be 
effected by creating a fund at Meadville for scholarships for 
Universalist students; by endowing a chair to be occupied by 
a Universalist, or by using Ryder house as a department for 
parish workers. Ryder Divinity School has a small endow- 
ment of its own. Of this, $20,000 was given by Dr. Ryder at 
his death. Ryder House is built on University of Chicago 
land on a ninety-nine-year lease. 

Dr. Reese has no inclination to make immediate and far- 
reaching changes in the college, and emphasizes that the faculty 
will remain as it is at present. 

“There is no new method which justifies throwing over the 
old” now,” he says. “Such elements as are practicable should 
in time be taken over from other schools. I do not favor 
abandoning the lecture method for the conference plan. There 
is virtue in combining the two. It is a good idea for students 
in the first two years to find out by the lecture method how to 
learn. Then, perhaps, they will be ready for the conference 
plan. Now that we have a sufficient endowment, we shall 
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have a thorough examination to ascertain where we may be 
near the danger point, and strengthen our position in those 
respects, so that we may regain and maintain our standing.” 

Active in the business administration at Lombard will be 
George G. Davis of Boston, just elected its secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Dayis became executive secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association in August, 1926, and has had 
charge of office management and business affairs at the Uni- 
tarian Building in Boston, with frequent trips into the field 
to advise with local churches in their financial affairs, and to 
represent the Association, in which his ten years of law practice 
have been a great asset. He was educated at Harvard and 
Harvard Law School, and was for several years vice-president 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. He is treasurer of the 


’ Unitarian Foundation, Inc., and a director in several organiza- 


‘tions, largely of a Unitarian denominational character. Mr. 
Davis will be located at Galesburg most of the time for the 
coming year. 
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Through All Generations 


Gig STREETER of Hereford, England, 
has been saying in his book, “Reality,” that in 
religion we make use of forms of expression which 
are artistic rather than scientific—the hymn, the 
dramatic rite, the myth. As a scholar he is care- 
ful to give the best critical truth about J esus, but 
he is concerned much more to give the “qualitative 
rather than the quantitative aspect of reality.” The 
birth is a parable, he says. So, also, is the resur- 


rection. There are among us those who invest the - 


old stories of the Gospel with this original qualita- 
tive meaning; others have no interest whatever, dis- 
trusting that the parable will too surely slip from 
poetry into doctrine. But how can either the birth 
of a son of man, or his life risen again, be spoken. 
except in the speech that is indeed beyond all 
accuracy, all precise forms of expression? That is 
why, through the ages, old artistic majesties of 
speech in Scripture, prayer, and choral, which mean 
hardly more than grotesquerie to the literal and 
exacting mind, sing their unerring way through the 
generations of human hearts and make religion in 
its sanctuary, be it chapel or cathedral, the most 
enduring, the most ineffable fact of life. For our 
part, birth means a reality greater than rebirth— 
the life rising steadily in the world is more than the 
life risen again from the grave. Be that as it may, 
for all men there is the greater truth which keeps 
them as one, and that is the indwelling Life whereby 
they have been born and wherewith they attain. 


A Recreated College 
DREAM of liberal education! A vision already 


housed and manned. A college in fact, re-. 


created and reinspired—Lombard College. By an 
incident of unfortunate circumstance, this honor- 
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able institution of learning needed resuscitation. 


It needed money. The soul of it was alive; the body 
must have reanimation. Word passed from those 
who had Lombard in their uncertain keeping to ears 
always attentive to opportunities for spending 
wisely of labor and substance for advancing the 
free mind by means of sound discipline. Because 
the story was good, the facts square, Lombard Col- 
lege has been approved with adequate support by 
the American Unitarian Association, and the imagi- 
nation is alive with the significance of this center 
of liberal thought and life in a region of our country 
which some men feel is in a peculiar sense America. 

Unitarians are thus with a single stroke, in time 
of necessity, more closely bound with their Univer- 
salist friends in religious and educational unity 
than they have been through all the efforts at ex- 
ternal union of these recent years. This is genuine, 
splendid. Yet who would disregard earnest prayer? 

The effect of the new joint management of Lom- 
bard College will extend throughout the two free 
fellowships, and we believe it will lead to changes 
in church organization and theological training 
that would not have come by many conventions and 
resolutions. The feeling is already alive in us that 
a new spiritual creation has come to pass, and we 
rejoice greatly in it. Now we have solid ground to 
walk on, halls to think in, and the future, under 
wise direction, ought to unfold realities more won- 
derful than our dreams. In a good institution we 
are in the way of proving what liberalism is and can 
do for spiritual and intellectual excellence. Hail, 
Lombard College and the new day! 


It May Be 


HEN WE ASKED, several weeks ago, if any- 

body read editorials, we were quite in earnest; 
the replies which have been received indicate that 
some people read some editorials. In one prompt 
mail, for instance, we had six comments on one 
expression of opinion on a very live subject of 
public concern in this department, and the score 
was three to‘three. We mean in favor and in dis- 
favor. That particular editorial has produced a 
goodly number of other letters, and the sentiment 
is still equally divided. It is no secret that such a 
showing is pleasing to editorial management. 

The principal business of a journal is to stir its 
patrons to thinking and talking, and most of all to 
writing. A healthy tone and vitality comes to a 
publication by virtue of its power to arouse decent 
difference of opinion. If everybody agreed with 
everything or with nearly everything, in a paper, 
the so-called reader interest would lag, and the 
paper would decline. People do not want a ‘‘yes” 
organ. If everybody disagreed with everything or 
with nearly everything the paper would drop sheer 
on the rocks because of its queerness. 

Most of us are wedded to a few principles, and in 
the treatment of any subject we sense soundness or 
its opposite with a rather sure intuition. We un- 


; 


derstand, at least most of us do, that variety of — 


conviction is a saving grace, and that when we dis- 
agree with an editorial or other opinion it probably 
means nothing more than that the editorial opinion 


~ 
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q ee with us. We may be wrong, or the writer 
_ maybe wrong. That is a thought to give one poise. 

We have an experience in this church journalism. 
A reader writes that he objects to our speaking } for 
him on a given subject; he says a certain opinion 
misrepresents the Unitarian cause. The answer 
to the first criticism is that no one, including 
preachers and editors, can speak for any other Uni- 
tarian. No opinion in any part of this journal or 
in any pulpit represents anybody but the speaker 
or the writer. Orthodoxy differs from freedom in 
religion just in this. There everything is made to 
a dogmatic standard. We have no dogma. No one, 


speaker or hearer, is bound in the least. Just what. 


represents or mispresents Unitarianism,—who can 
say? We cannot. Certain evidences of intelli- 
gence, taste, order, and human interest must be 
present, but after these things the real ground for 
objection ends. 

One minister says, “Each and every subject is 
controversial with us.” Because it is so, he inclines 
to think there should be no editorials, and thus no 
controversy. “I am coming to think editorials in 
THE REGISTER are a mistake.” It may be. We rise 
to inquire: Is there, or has there ever been, in all 
the world, any subject of intelligent interest, in 
life, industry, politics, art, music, ethics, or religion, 
which has got forward without controversy—that 
is, without the wrestling of opposing or variant 
opinions? We know of none. 

As for the Church, we agree with Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson, the noted Congregationalist, that the 
greatest ages of the Church have been ages of con- 
troversy ; and when there was a dearth of contro- 
versy, then was the Church near its death. We 
believe the present condition in our free churches 
is better than it has been for a generation because 
we have a great issue in theology, and the attendant 
controversy is invigorating, constructive, and en- 
lightening to a degree unknown when we were con- 
tented and drowsing. 


These Are Prophesying 


(8 E of the choice spirits in the United Church of 
Canada is Dr. Richard Roberts of Toronto, 
who is quoted as lamenting “widespread frustra- 
tion and general moral insolvency of men of good 
will.” Why is this? ‘Action,’ he says, “requires 
conviction, and we are without conviction. We 
have opinions, cartloads of them, but only convic- 
tions discharge themselves in acts.” That is per- 
fectly stated, and this likewise: “Certain situations 
confront us and we ought to do something about 
them, but we have neither the wit nor the skill nor 
the courage to do anything.” 


His confession leads another person of note, Rev. 


Ernest Gordon, to attribute the impotency of the 
times to modernism. As a matter of fact the 
modernists are relatively few in the world, and if 
Fundamentalism is, as Mr. Gordon believes, the 
_ world’s greatest power, surely its followers have the 
, bers and they a" to be winning overwhelm- 
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ing spiritual victories in all the places that need 
their gospel. But they only lament the lost race. 
If modernism fails of its vision and goal, the other 
kind of religion seems lacking in all except its 
sureness it is right. 

It is a good sign when a man does not know what 
to do, when he admits, perhaps too gravely, that 
all this preaching for ten years has been merely 
fiddling while Rome is burning; that he and other 
ministers hold, in Mr. Gordon’s critical words, 
“provisional opinions, tentative theologies, as 
nomads of the spiritual life with no continuing 
city”; and finally, that men “who have done any- 
thing have been men of positive convictions.” 
Utterly right, and in perfect accord, these two men 
who are almost at the opposite poles in doctrine. 

They are not alone. Dr. H. E. Fosdick remarked 
at the recent installation of Rev. Charles F. Potter, 
in New York, “We liberals know what we are revolt- 
ing from, but the question is, what are we revolting 
to?” There is a candid assertion of the difficulty of 
those who are free and moving, with whom religion 
is not a state but a way. Whither are they bound? 
It is our earnest and deep feeling that the lack of 
power among liberals is due to nothing but lack of 
conviction, and lack of conviction comes of nothing 
but lack of fundamental doctrines of God and man. 

So believing, we come to an extraordinarily candid 
article from Dean Willard L. Sperry in the April 
Yale Review. We have never read anything from 
him more prophetic and full of meaning. The tradi- 
tional dying doctrines, he says, have not yet con- 
ceded anything to what modern science says about 
the nature of the universe or the course of history. 
Certain people in religion to-day are stubborn 
against change, but “the very stubbornness of the 
opposition suggests apprehension rather than con- 
viction.” Thus he fits in with Dr. Roberts, and 
proceeds to declare what must bring comfort and 
encouragement to the pioneering humanist of our 
time who knows the old doctrines have lost their 
power. 

A doctrine of God is not enough for religion, 
declares the Dean; indeed, the “religious doctrine 
of man is no less important, and perhaps more 
important, than the doctrine of God.” He adds 


_ this wisdom: “A religion which knows much about 


human nature will not soon die.” But it takes a 
great courage to strike out boldly. “A prophetic 
formulation of this religion brings us into highly 
controversial fields,” continues Dean Sperry, “but 
we may not shirk the logic of our thought.” Al- 
though he himself does not go through and tell us 
what his own doctrine is, as we eagerly hoped, but 
leaves the problem at the threshold, nevertheless it 
is much more than “thankless business” he has done 
for the whole modernist circle of Christians. They 
who halt are told to go forward by one of their own 
prophets—to follow the man of science and “to 
learn what sort of being the human creature is,” 
without which knowledge “we shall have an incon- 
clusive religion. . . .” 
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Che Garden and the Tomb 


(Aw Easter Sermon) 
FRANK §8. WICKS D.D. 


All Souls Church, 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


In the place where he was crucified there was a garden; 
and in the garden a new tomb.—Joun six. 41. 


HE Garden and the Tomb. There are 

two facts. One typifies life; the other 
symbolizes death. One suggests the sun- 
rise of life; the other, its sunset; birth 
and death, the first and final scenes in 
the human drama. 

Are we hurrying on to death, each sand 
as it falls into the glass bringing us 
nearer final dissolution, or does the cur- 
tain fall only to rise upon other scenes? 

Does the tomb explain life, or life ex- 
plain the tomb? Is death a passing phase 
in the pageant of life, or is life but a 


see a garden or a tomb; beauty taking 
root, or passing into a sepulcher, in which 
we have buried someone dear to us, a part 
of ourselves; a blighted affection; a dis- 
appointed hope; a frustrated ambition. 

How may we compel ourselves to turn 
from that sad reminder and see only grow- 
ing flowers? how interpret the tomb by 
the garden? 

I know of but one way. It is not the 
way of faith, but the way of service— 
giving ourselves wholly to lessening the 
sorrow in other lives, abandoning the hope 


- 
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of personal happiness ever again, but de- 
termining to make other lives happy. 

It is when we think our garden alone 
contains a tomb that sorrow poisons the 
wellsprings of life. 

No man has ever met his sorrow and 
conquered it, no man has ever been lifted 
from his grief, except by looking beyond 
himself and seeing other heads bowed in 
woe, and then saying, “I will comfort 
others; I will lift their burdens; I will 
fill the vacancy in other lives.” 

The Buddhists have a parable that tells 
of a mother who had lost her child. Dis- 
traught, she carried her boy from house 
to house asking for medicine that would 
heal it. She was told that the Buddha 
could give her what she sought. She went 
to him and said, 

“Lord, have you medicine that is good 
for my boy?” 

“Yes,” replied the Master. 

“What is it?” : 

“T require some mustard seed taken from 


stream that sweeps us on to the ocean 
of eternity where we are but a drop, lost 
in immensity? 

Look at the garden, and life seems the 
supreme thing. In the bosom of every 
flower a seed nestles, new life waiting 
to be born—life perpetually renewing itself. 

Look at the tomb, and death seems su- 
preme. No flowers; no life rising into 
new forms of beauty; no promise of re- 
newal, only mouldering bones soon to 
fall into dust. 

The man of faith interprets the tomb 
by the garden; the skeptic, the garden 
by the tomb. 

A reasonable faith looks upon both and 
reconciles them. Both are facts, but life 
is the eternal fact; life, continually chang- 
ing form, but never extinguished; never 
passing into nothingness. For something 
to become nothing would be a miracle, and 
the man of rational faith does not believe 
in miracles. 

Froude has a peculiar theory of the writ- 
ing of history. He says the facts of his- 
tory are like the lettered blocks of the 
child. He can make them spell what he 
pleases. So with the facts that range 
themselves between birth and death. What 
they spell depends upon our arrangement 
of the letters. 

They may spell IMMORTALITY, or they 
may spell ANNIHILATION. 

As we arrange the letters, a deathless 
instinct, the faith of generations, stirs in 
our blood, and we make it spell Immor- 
tality. 

I cannot argue with the man who takes 
the same facts and makes them spell death. 
But my spelling unlocks the mystery of 
all life—gives a meaning and purpose to 
life, assuring us of a fulfillment of its 
promises. 

To make the facts spell death is to 
abandon the problem of human existence; 
it is to make our finest aspirations delu- 
sions; it is to believe the world process 
has no meaning for us, for our lives are 
but as bubbles floating on the great ocean 
of being. 

Look at the individual life as we have 
looked upon the universal life, and we 


What Does It Mean' to Me? 


MARIAN WILDMAN FENNER 


What does it mean to me—my thought of God, 
My little touch upon Infinity ? 


I cannot say, “Religion is to me 

Sole source of strength, of peace, of joy, of hope; 
My guide to right, my guard against the wrong.” 
If I were sure, beyond a lingering doubt, 

There were no God, no greater soul than mine, 
Or yours—or Shakespeare’s, let us say, 

I do not think a blackness of despair 

Would overwhelm me. Things I know, would still 
Stand fast: the surge of rapture and delight 

In Beauty—color, form, and scent, and sound; 
And Wonder—could a thousand years exhaust 
The marvels that I know are real? the march 
Of silent atoms into crystal lines? 

The giant building of a mighty tree 

By tender leaf-cells? distances of stars? 

The miracle of infinitely small 

And exquisitely perfect? What of Love? 

Were there no God to love, be loved by, still 
Why need I starve, sustained by human loves 
Whose cruse has never yet run low of oil? 

And Right? Oh, blackest blasphemy that says, 
“Tf God is not, there is no sin, no good!” 

Would I not still, though God prove phantasy, 
Know if I sinned or triumphed over sin? 

And would the thrill of victory be lost 

If I must say, “I won the fight alone,” 

Instead of, “By His grace and help I won”? 
And Death? At worst, enfolding peace; at best, 
If life were possible without a God 

On earth, why not again beyond the grave, 

And heaven be like this pleasant world we know, 
Still worth the living, though no God be there? 


One day I sat with mourners in a room 

Whose shades were drawn in reverence for death— 
The gentle death of age and worthy years. 

And in the thoughtful hush of that still room, 


. Flowers shed their fragrance through a twilight peace, 


Lily, narcissus, rose, and fragile fern, 

Fair shapes and lovely colors, even as seen 

In the dim half-light of that quiet room. 

Then, slipping past a lowered shade, one beam 
From all the golden flood of sun outside 

Laid its rich length across the flowers and ferns; 
And what had been already lovely now 

Glowed warm with sudden radiance, as if 

An altar flame within the very cells 

Of leaf and petal had been softly lit. 


Religion means to me: Life, good before, 
Transfigured by indwelling radiancy— | 
Illumined by the dayspring from on high. 


a home where no son, daughter, husband, 
parent, or servant has died.” 

The woman went and begged from 
house to house. 
The people said, “Here'l is mustard seed. 


Take it.’ 


Then the woman mes “In my friend’s 
house has no son, daughter, husband, wife, 
parent, or servant died?” 

And the people said, “What is this? 
The living are few; the dead are many.” 
At last the women saw what the Buddha 
had meant, and she said, “I am not the 
only one who has lost a son.” And her 
eyes were opened, and she gave herself 
to going about doing good and comforting 
those who mourned. 

John Bright spoke of his wife as the 
“sunshine and solace of his days,’ and 
when she died he said, “It seems to me 
as though the whole world were plunged 
in darkness, and that no ray of light 
would eyer again reach me this side of 


' the tomb.” 


It was Cobden who roused him at last 
from the lethargy and despair that were 
paralyzing his splendid energies. 

“There are thousand of homes in Eng- 
land at this moment, he said, where wives, 
mothers, and children are dying of hunger. 
Now, when the first paroxysm of your grief 


- is past, come with me, and we will never 


rest until the corn laws are repealed.” 

Then Bright saw the tombs in other 
gardens, and threw himself into the fight; 
the mist rose from his own sepulcher, and 
once more he was buoyed up by faith 
and hope. 

I say with confidence that comfort and 
strength can come in no other way. No 
man who has lost himself in self-forgetting 
service; no man who has gone away from 
his own tomb to stanch the tears of others, 
but has seen the gravestone rolled away. 
and, in the place where death lay cold and 


hopeless, seen the radiant Angel of Life. - 


I would not remove that tomb from the 
garden, even though it may contain a 
sorrow, for it is a sorrow that may en- 
noble, giving a seriousnéss to. our thoughts: 
touching our hearts with the magic of 
sympathy, awakening the divine within us. 

I would not remove that tomb, for there 
are many things we want to bury in it. It 
is an awful thing to carry about with us, 
as did the Hindu mother, things that are 
dead—a dead love, a dead disappointment, 
a dead hope, bringing a blight into other 
lives. It is a sorry way to carry about 
things that ought to be interred—our fol- 
lies, our mistakes, our hatreds and jeal- 
ousies. No life can be blessed until the 
evils we have allowed to creep into it are 
entombed, and, in the fresh hold we take 
on life, are forgotten. Bury the hatreds 
that sear your hearts, the memories that 
embitter your souls. They must be buried 
before your life can fill itself with the 
things that make life eternally satisfying. 

Then turn to your garden. See: the 
bloom and beauty of useful life! See the 
joy of it all! Live there and not in the 
tomb; and in the sunlight, the tomb bathed 
in glory, radiant and white, your vision 
will clear, and you will come to the faith 
that life is the one triumphant fact—that 
a glorious resurrection awaits u8 all. 
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Meditation on the Higher Life’ 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


THOUGHT comes to me to-day which 

gives me great comfort. This is 
that, while the transitory incidentals of 
our life, important for the moment, pass 
out of it, the steadfast divine life which 
is in our earthly experience perseveres, 
and can never die nor diminish. I feel 
content that much of me should die. I 
interpret for myself Christ’s parable of 
the tares in the wheat field. As regards 
the individual, these tares are our per- 
sonal and selfish traits and limitations. 
We must restrain and often resist them, 
but we cannot and must not seek to 
eradicate them, for they are important 
agents not only in preserving but also in 
energizing our bodily life. Yet they are, 
compared with our higher life, as the 
tares compared with the wheat, and we 
must be well content to feel that, when the 
death harvest comes, these tares will fall 
from us and perish, while the wheat will 
be gathered into the granary of God. 

I do not desire ecstatic, disembodied 
sainthood, because I do not wish to abdi- 
cate any one of the attributes of my hu- 
manity. I cherish even the infirmities that 
bind me to my kind. I would be human, 
and American, and a woman. Paul of 
Tarsus had one or two eecstasies, but I 
feel sure that he lived in his humanity, 
strenuously and energetically. Indeed, the 
list he gives us of his trials and persecu- 
tions may show us how much he lived as 
a Man among men, even though he did 
once cry out for deliverance from the 
body of death, whose wants and pains 
were a sore hindrance to him in his un- 
ceasing labors. That deliverance he found 
daily in the service of Truth, and finally, 
once for all, when God took him. 

Another thought upholds me. With the 
recurrence of the cycle, I feel the steady 
tramp and tread of the world’s progress. 
This spring is not identical with last 


spring, this year is not last year. The 
predominant fact of the Universe is not 
the mechanical round and working of its 
forces, but their advance as moral life 
develops out of and above material life. 
Mysterious as the chain of causation is, 
we know one thing about it, viz.: that we 
cannot reverse its sequence. Whatever 
may change or pass away, my father re- 
mains my father; my child, my child. The 
way before us is open—the way behind us 
is blocked with solid building which ecan- 
not be removed. And in this great on- 
ward order, life turns not back to death, 
but goes forward to other life, which we 
may call immortality. If I would turn 
backward, I shall stand still in paralyzed 
opposition to the mighty march of heavenly 
law. It must go on, and if I could resist 
and refuse to go with it, I should die a 
moral death, having isolated myself from 
the movement which is life. But, do what 
I will, I cannot resist it. I am carried 
on, perforce, as inanimate rocks and trees 
are swept away in the course of a resist- 
less torrent. Shall I then abdicate my 
human privilege, which makes the forces 
of nature angels to help and minister to 
me? Let me, instead, take hold of the 
guiding cords of life with resolute hands 
and press onward, following the illus- 
trious army whose crowned chiefs have 
gone before. They, too, had their weak- 
ness, their sorrow, their sin. But they 
are set as stars in the firmament of God, 
and their torches flash heavenly light 
upon our doubtful way—aye, even upon 
the mysterious bridge whose toll is 
silence. Beyond that silence reigns the 
perfect harmony. 


*Among the papers of the famous and 
revered author this beautiful meditation was 
found by her daughter, Mrs. Laura E. Richards, 
to whom THnr RHGISTER is grateful for the 
permission to publish it. 


Eternal Spring of Life 


W. HANSON 


Nothing can well bring to our minds 
more forcibly the unconscious change in 
men’s thought with reference to the Res- 
urrection than an exact quotation from 
the fourth of the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion. It runs, “Christ did truly rise 
again from death and took again his body, 
with flesh, bones and all things pertaining 
to the perfection of Man’s nature; where- 
with he ascended into heaven and there 
sitteth.” 
which are supposed to stand for the con- 
ceptions of which the Articles are the 
authorized exposition, any longer really 
accept such a belief. The thought of the 
flesh and bones of Jesus sailing up into 
a place called heaven is so utterly outside 
our mental horizon that, quite apart from 
any knowledge of the sources of the 
dogma, it is, to most of us, almost amus- 
ingly incredible. 

That this is felt to be so, even among 
the defenders of the old position, seems 
evident from their still reiterating the 


Few people, even in the churches J 


PULSFORD 


statement that the resurrection of Jesus 
is “one of the best established facts of 
human history.” ‘Methinks he doth pro- 
test too much.” So absurd a declaration 
evinces chiefly a growing sensitiveness to 
the fact that the doctrine is becoming 
untenable. It looks like a kind of ec- 
clesiastical “whistling to keep his cour- 
age up,” which, in the church, as else- 
where, is a bad sign. 

For, while the fact that the followers of 
Jesus came to believe that he rose from 
the dead is undisputed, the evidence for 
the Resurrection is not strong enough to 
convince one even of something in itself 
more easily credible. Paul and the Gospels 
do not agree as to the time, nor as to the 
precise nature of the appearance, nor as to 
the place, nor as to the persons to whom 
the risen Lord appeared. As Pfleiderer 
well says, “The only thing certain is that 
the belief arose.’ The testimony of all the 
available records is so contradictory and 
inconsistent that to rest on it the burden 
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of supporting a statement like that quoted 
from the Articles is simply to court dis- 
aster. Nevertheless, such is the power of 
traditional opinion, upheld by scholarship 
which has pledged itself in advance to 
come only to certain prearranged conclu- 
sions, that a minister, in good standing, 
not long ago questioned the right of a 
rationalist to preach an Haster sermon. 
Happily, Easter and the Easter joy are 
older than Christianity, and rest on no 
doubtful ground of an imperfectly accred- 
ited miracle, but on the steadfast order of 
the earth. When, long ago, our Teutonic 
forefathers, as spring broke the fetters of 
the frozen streams and wakened a new 
hope and gladness in the hearts of men, 
held high festival to Ostara (whence the 
word Easter comes), they were filled with 
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the true Easter spirit. In this universe 
of ours, death and darkness are not su- 
preme. The power behind all things is 
that which, as the old Hebrew said, 
“turneth the shadow of death into the 
morning.” The pendulum of the eenturies 
swings back and forward, up and down, 
but the hands on the face move forward 
only. The decline of ancient civilizations 
means the birth of the modern. Out of 
decaying religions and creeds comes the 
growth of religion and worthier belief. 
Behind the slowly emerging future lies the 
climbing process of myriad ages. Within 
our hearts is the conscious blossoming of 
the unmeasured vital energy inherent in 
all that is. The true Easter is the festival 
of the eternal spring of life. 


A Minister Looks at His Life 


The real story of a not unusual experience in the church 
JOHN R. SCOTFORD 


Y BOYHOOD was.marked by physical 

weakness, occasional spells of stam- 
mering, and continual shyness. Books 
weré more congenial than people. I got 
on better in the schoolroom than on the 
playground. I chummed with two or 
three boys, but never qualified as a regular 
member of a group. Roving the city and 
its environs on street car and on foot, 
preferably by myself, was my keenest en- 
joyment. I hungered for something more, 
but knew not how to find it. Such ap- 
pears to be a common experience among 
those who later enter the ministry. 

My first taste of reality was a bitter- 
sweet experience in high school. Simul- 
taneously I became interested in debating 
and found a friend. I could write the best 
debate of anyone in the school; but when 
I tried to speak in public, my nervousness 
was my undoing. Ed had what I lacked— 
self-confidence and courage. Speaking 
brought him both joy and success. For a 
year I struggled with myself to win the 
right to be his colleague on the school 
debating team. After not a little humilia- 
tion, much labor, and some luck, I quali- 
fied as a debater for the school, and Ed 
and I had the fun of winning together. 
Speaking was not something which I en- 
joyed for its own sake, but rather a 
challenge which I felt must be met. Much 
of my reward lay in Ed’s approval. This 
encounter with reality was paralleled by 
an awakening interest in religion which 
expressed itself in shy visits to a variety 
-of churches. 

The first two years in college were 
chapters out of a lovely storybook. There 
were many hills to roam and several 
mountains to climb, and a congenial com- 
panion could always be had. Prior to 
going to college I had accepted such 
friendship as had been offered me; now I 
took the leadership and sought friends. 
My interest in several men was rather 
acute. In my sophomore year I joined the 
college church, not because it was par- 
ticularly attractive to me, but in obedience 
to an inner compulsion. The Y. M. C. A. 
promptly sent me out to speak. I enjoyed 
the journey and the fellowship more than 
the speaking. 


In my junior year, the question of en- 
tering the ministry first came into my 
mind. My original ambition had been to 
write. For a time I had shifted my in- 
terest and had planned to teach Hnglish. 
When the ministry first interested me, I 
was too timid to mention the matter to 
anyone, but instead asked the privilege of 
preaching for a country church perched 
up in the hills some fifteen miles from the 
college. Probably because there were no 
other candidates available, I was given an 
opportunity. The trip up by train and 
stage and the hearty entertainment in a 
New England farmhouse made a deep im- 
pression upon me. The praying, of which 
there was a great deal, came exceedingly 
hard. The preaching must have been 
tolerable, for they asked me back. The 
feature I really enjoyed was the enter- 
tainment in the homes of the people and 
the side lights which it gave me on their 
characters and problems. Here was a con- 
tact with reality which made the fool’s 
paradise of college seem meaningless. .To 
have men and women look to me for some- 
thing akin to guidance touched something 
deep within me. During that year I 
managed to preach on a majority of the 
Sundays in some five or six churches that 
looked to the college for their “supplies.” 
The matter of entering the ministry 
settled itself. The contacts with people 
which accompanied my preaching brought 
me closer to reality than any experience 
which I had yet had. By going to summer 
school I finished my college work and en- 
tered the theological seminary the next fall. 

The seminary was the first place where 
I stood on an equality with my fellows. 
Instead of feeling queer and out of place, 
I became very much at home in the group. 
In contrast to the oddities of the rest, I 
regarded myself as quite normal. The 
seminary afforded my pride some much- 
needed nourishment. However, my con- 
tact with reality did not come through the 
school, but in connection with my position 
as student assistant in a large church. 
Here I made both blunders and friends— 
and both proved profitable. For the first 
time the feminine gender regarded me with 
general favor. 


After extricating myself ; 
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from a couple of false positions, I made 
known my engagement to a girl back 
home—and then discovered that it was 
possible for wholesome friendship to exist 
between the sexes when a man’s matri- 
monial status is defined. : 

My first church, my wife, and my 
daughter all came to me in one momentous 
year. The church was connected with a 
small Western college. Because of my 
youth, enthusiasm, and innocence every- 
one liked me, although I doubt if anyone 
took me very seriously. I still enjoyed 
mingling with the people, but had not 
yet learned how to do them much good. 
Reality met me in the form of a row. The 
college president had caused me to be 
elected to the board of trustees of the 
college and to the teacher committee of 
that board, in spite of my tender age of 
twenty-three. All went well until one of 
the teachers came to me with a letter 
from the president saying that the teacher 
committee desired her resignation, when 
I knew that the teacher committee had 
never been consulted in the matter. I 
gave her aid and comfort in her opposition 
to the “tyranny” of the president, and he 
undertook to fire me. The ensuing battle 
gave me a new notion of the intensity of 
which life is capable. Ultimately both 
the president and I left for other fields 
of usefulness. 

My second pastorate was on the edge 
of a growing Southern city. I did not 
get on particularly well with the adults, 
but the children loved me. Why, I do not 
know. I found reality through entering 
into their lives. Over against the sophisti- 
cation of maturity the innocence of child- 
hood proved most alluring. I ran hikes, 
picnics, vacation schools, and story hours. 
By playing with the boys, I compensated 
in liberal measure for the experiences 
which were lacking in my own boyhood. 

The war brought us to a cantonment 
city. In addition to preaching in my 
church, I was supposed to look after the 
boys of our particular persuasion in the 
neighboring camp. This seemed a foolish 
activity, but we greatly enjoyed entertain- 
ing the men in uniform in the church and 
in our home. We discovered how many 
fool boys there were in the world, and 
learned something about getting on with 
them. But the greatest reality in this 
pastorate was a first-hand contact with 
sin and death. : 

A young army officer was most active 
in the church, directing the young people’s 
work and serving with remarkable success 
as a leader of boys. This young man was 
the idol of the church. One afternoon the 
newspaper editor called me to his office 
and tipped me off that charges of moral 
delinquency would be filed against my 
military friend by the army authorities 
the following morning. I knew that I was 
in for a nasty scandal, but had no notion 
of the sequel. On going to the church the 
next morning, I found the dead body of 
my friend. He had drunk carbolie acid 


some forty minutes before my arrival. | 


Much unwelcome publicity descended upon 
the church and upon myself. I kept my 
head and my courage, and surprisingly 
little damage came to us from a most 
odoriferous scandal. This sudden contact 
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ended in a pitiable fizzle. 
_ while life has been in réview, and there is 
_ nothing so fascinating as life. 


_me lies. 


ey 
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with reality taught me two lessons. I 


think that I know as much about my 
friend, the battle that he had fought with 
himself, and the defeat that he suffered, as 
does anyone, and I am unable to con- 
demn him. This incident greatly in- 
ereased my charity for all who stumble. 
The second lesson was that so long as I 
kept my courage, nothing could seriously 
damage either my church or myself. The 
pious name for such an assurance is faith. 

After the war we moved to the indus- 
trial section of a great city. My church 
is on a busy corner, and all sorts of 
human problems wash up against its door. 
As I grow older, my contact with life 
changes. People just as people do not 
interest me, unless I can discover in their 
lives some problem in which I may have 
a part. With sorrow I confess that I do 
not seem to be as close to the children as 


once I was. For the past few years young 


‘people from fifteen to twenty-five have 
been my joy and delight. They have prob- 
lems, and their difficulties are so acute 
and their experience so slight that they 
come quickly to the surface. All varia- 
tions of sex difficulties have come my way, 
from the girl who marched into the study 
and asked “why some things are right 
when you are married and wrong when 
you are not,” to a succession of men whose 
wives thought they were tired of them 
and had started to get a divorce. Young 
‘people and their parents have perennial 


' difficulties. “Why go to school when work 
is so much more interesting?” is a fre- 


quent question. For eight years I have 
listened and shared and helped so far as in 
Some problems have been ‘solved 
while others have 
But all the 


almost - miraculously, 


The last few years have brought a 
change in my attitude toward preaching. 
Originally it was a challenge rather than 


a delight. People have never flocked to 
hear me in any considerable numbers, and 


there were some years when I wondered 


if I were not entitled to a prize for hav- 
ing preached the most sermons to the 
fewest people. Of late my opportunities 
to appear before larger groups have been 
increasing. Much of my old timid awk- 
wardness seems to be going. At last I am 
finding real zest and joy in public speech. 
_ Iam not a huge success in the ministry. 
‘My salary is moderate, and my popularity 
limited. There are many features of the 
life of a pastor for which I do not care. 
An incurable sense of humor prevents me 
from taking myself too seriously. I am 
not particularly pious. The Kingdom of 
Heayen would probably dawn just as soon 
if I took to some othertrade. It oftentimes 
seems funny that a man such as I should 
stand in the pulpit and be listened to. 
The ministry has held me by the lure 
of reality. To many the life of a pastor 
may seem remote from life and artificial. 
For me, organized religion has-been the 
road by which I have found my way into 


life. I began an awkward youth, ill ad- 


justed to any environment. By stumbling 
“along a rather painful path, I have 


learned to make a moderate adjustment 
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to life. I still have far to go before I can 
touch human lives as quickly and as in- 
timately as I wish to. But whatever my 
success in meeting the needs of men, my 
sensitiveness to their problems and their 


-woes has been greatly quickened by these 


years spent in the service of the church. 
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In many ways I hesitate to go on, and yet 
I fear even more to turn aside. Through 
the ministry I have caught glimmerings 
of the reality of human life. I am thirsty 
for more of life. For me, the ministry 
seems the finest opportunity to appease 
something of that thirst. 


Cheerful Notes of a Peacemaker 


To the Editor of Tom CHRISTIAN REGISTHR :— 
“The Government of the United 
States will never be a laggard in any 
effective movement for the advance- 
ment of world peace.”—FRANK B. 
Keuioea, Secretary of State, 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the 
coming of the Lord.” The words fit the 
present moment better than they fitted 
the beginning of our fratricidal Civil War. 


What new Julia Ward Howe will ade- 


quately celebrate America as to-day she 
calls upon the world to join her in the 
unqualified renunciation of war? 

Men are slow to appreciate the. most 
significant events, being preoccupied by the 
spectacular. I want my grandchildren to 
know that I tried, albeit vainly, to stir 
public interest in M. Briand’s very first 
declaration regarding a  thoroughgoing 
peace treaty. It was in his message to 
the American people on the tenth anni- 
versary, April 6, 1927, of our entrance 
into the World War. He therein affirmed 
the willingness of his country to make a 
treaty with the United States by which 
war between the two republics should be 
abjured, or, said he, “to use an American 
term, ‘outlawed.’” I sent a letter, dated 
April 7, to a Boston newspaper in which 
I said: “Several treaties of this kind have 
been made between various Huropean 
countries since the World War. Switzer- 
land some months ago proposed the like 
to our Government, but was turned down. 
What will President Coolidge do in answer 
to M. Briand’s cordial initiative? An ar- 
ticulate public sentiment should forbid 
him to ignore it.” This letter was re- 
turned to me by the Boston editor without 


comment. I then sent it to The Spring- 
field Republican, which printed it on 
April 12. 


After waiting three weeks, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, in a letter to 
The New York Times, criticized editors 
and publicists for-their evident failure to 
recognize the importance of M. Briand’s 
statement. This created some interest, 
but not much. Time passed. Was that 
all? At length, on June 20, in a com- 
munication addressed to our Government, 
M. Briand officially proposed a treaty pro- 
viding that “the settlement or the solu- 
tion of all disputes or conflicts, of what- 
ever nature or whatever origin they may 
be, which may arise between France and 
the United States of America, shall never 
be sought by either side except by peace- 
ful means.” _ 

It then seemed clear that our Goyern- 
ment must act on the matter in some 
way. But month succeeded month with 
not a word from Washington on the sub- 
ject! In his recent speech in New York, 


Secretary Kellogg intimated that the delay 
was caused by his desire to ‘examine 
anew the whole question of world peace 
and to determine in what practical manner 
we could best co-operate.” The result of 
that examination was worth waiting for. 
On December 28, the Secretary, in the name 
of our Government, “warmly seconded M. 
Briand’s proposition that war be formally 
renounced as an instrument of national 
policy, but suggested that instead of giv- 
ing effect thereto in a bilateral treaty 
between France and the United States, an. 
equivalent multilateral treaty be con- 
cluded among the principal Powers of 
the world, open to adherence by any and 
all nations.” 

M. Briand’s reply to this suggestion was 
that while France stood ready to make 
an unqualified renunciation of war with 
the United States, as he had before ex- 
plicitly asserted, her obligations under the 
Covenant of the League made it necessary 
that a multilateral anti-war treaty be 
limited to wars of “aggression.” To this 
Secretary Kellogg made answer, February 
27, in a remarkable note, refuting M. 
Briand’s objections, eloquently advocating 
“an unequivocal and unqualified renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of national 
policy,” and protesting against “exceptions 
and qualifications stipulating when nations 
would be justified in going to war.” The 
following words of summary are not for 
France only, but for the world: 


“The Government of the United 
States desires to see the institution 
of war abolished, and stands ready to 
conclude with the French, British, 
Italian, German, and Japanese Goy- 
ernments a single multilateral treaty 
open to subsequent adherence by any 
and all other governments, binding 
the parties thereto not to resort .to 
war with one another. The precise 
language to be employed in such a 
treaty is a matter of indifference to 
the United States so long as it clearly 
and unmistakably sets forth the de- 
termination of the parties to abolish 
war among themselves.” 


Can any lover of humanity read those 
words without profound thankfulness for 
the hope and the promise they contain? 
Can any American read them without 
thrilling with joy and pride? Dr. Hos- 
mer’s hymn seems pertinent: 

And thou, O my country, from many made one, 

Last-born of the nations, at morning thy sun, 

Arise to the place thou art given to fill, 

And lead the world-triumph of peace and good 
will! 


Henry W. PINKHAM, 
BROOKLINE, MASS. 


LOMBARD ‘HALL—WOMEN’S DORMITORY 


Lombard was the second college in America to admit women on an equality 
with men. All women students not resident in Galesburg live in Lombard Hall. 


LOMBARD GYMNASIUM 
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| Famous Elm 
q « 
*e seventy-five years ago there rolled thirteen 
of open prairie, a magnificent company of 
maples, eedars, larches, pines, hemlocks, ash, 
sulip trees now shade the buildings of Lombard 
ze. Monarch of all the trees is the ‘Lombard 
’ pictured at the center of these pages, with the 
e population gathered underneath its branches. 
‘its spread of 130 feet, it is one of the two out- 
ing trees of America. 


2 Lombard campus is the highest ground in the 
if Galesburg, Ill.; vast expanses of level prairie 
pread to the horizon in every direction. 


e entranced by the shaded walks realizes how 
y the founders of Lombard planned for the 
tifying of these grounds. Through an aisle of 
iy, Lombardy poplars one passes from ‘“‘Old Main” 
ombard Hall, the women’s dormitory. At Com- 
‘ement time the approaches to various buildings 
fragrant with blossoming peonies and hedges of 
and bridal wreath. 


y 


TOMPKINS SCIENCE HALL 


This building is well equipped for laboratory and classroom work in physics, 
biology. chemistry and bacteriology. 


MUSIC STUDIO 
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Che CHorld of Books 


Lack of Substance 


In much of current literature, one distinguishing characteristic is 
manifest. Often we are impressed by a lack of substance in the books 
we read. Many a work praised to the stars by the critics, on personal 
acquaintance proves inherently superficial, thin. What there is of it is 
good enough; but it wants density. Its author gives abundant evidence 
of his lack of ability to think things through, or, at least of hasty writing. 
He has rushed into print without taking time to properly digest his 
thought. Thus, many a “best seller,” swallow-like, skims the surface of 
truth, subjecting its readers to but slight mental effort. It is smart and 
catchy, rather than to any extent thoroughgoing. The number of books 
of this sort published nowadays runs into the thousands. One of the 
most popular novels of the winter is little more than a long short story. 
Many of the volumes of essays and poems which have recently appeared 
are made up of sketches as brief as they are anemic. It all goes to show 
that, in this country, our minds, like our nerves, are jumpy. Our writers, 
many of them, have neither the time nor the inclination to foster those 
interludes of semi-leisure under which, as Nietzsche says, great works 


of genius are produced. 


Free Will 


GEORGE R. DODSON 


Tun UNIQUE Status or Man. By H. Wildon 
‘Carr. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


“Now that America is becoming phi- 
losophy-conscious, it is important that real 
scholars write readable books, lest the 
situation be changed for the worse by the 
charlatans who are ever ready to exploit 
the popular. Dr. Carr, professor of phi- 
losophy. in the University of London, is 
serving as visiting professor in the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. The sub- 
ject of this series of lectures on the New 
Era foundation is the problem of free 
will. The author is a vitalist. Like Berg- 
son, he believes that evolution is creative 
and not a mere rearrangement of the 
given. Like Leibnitz, he believes that 
reality is individual. The universe pre- 
sents to him a twofold aspect, of necessity 
and freedom, and these two are comple- 
mentary. In a chapter on the Principle 
of Relativity, he seeks to show that Hegel’s 
view that the real is the rational is, if 
properly understood, about the same as 
Einstein’s conception. The non-living 
world of inert material objects and me- 
chanically determined events in space and 
time is to him an aspect of the living uni- 
verse, which varies for every consti- 
tuent agent. This is the Bergsonian world- 
view. Life, which is freedom, is forever 
slipping down into materiality, which is 
“necessity. In opposition to this, mate- 
rialists hold that the inert is more original 
than the living. For the author, inertia, 
materiality, and necessity are derivative 
aspects of the world. 

Dr. Carr is convinced that there is only 
one way to philosophize, and that is to 
explain the world by the reality which 
we actually experience in ourselves. And 
why not? Whatever reality is we are, and 
what we are it is; and, as Schopenhauer 
saw, only when we look in ourselves do we 
get an inside view of reality. Approaching 


A. R. H. 


from this side, we invert the: problem 
of free will. Heretofore, the difficulty has 
been that of conceiving a locus for spon- 
taneity in a world of universal deter- 
minism. Now, from the point of view 
of Dr. Carr, following Leibnitz and Berg- 
son, from whom the concept of life and 
evolution is ‘the fundamental fact, the 
real problem is to discover how from 
life, and by it, necessity and determinism 
are generated. The uniqueness of man is 
his freedom, his ascent above material 
existence into a realm of values, “into a 
world of beauty, truth, and goodness.” 
Freedom, as Prof. George B. Foster used 
to say, is value-inspired activity. Crea- 
tive evolution has raised man above the 
realm of necessity and given him freedom. 
The question now is, How will he use it? 


The Land and the Book 


A PILeRIMacE To PALESTIND. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.50. 

A book of great charm, well worth read- 
ing and owning, written, as the author 
says, “for sheer love of the land about 
which it tells. After years of studying 
the Bible, I found the book vivified and 
illumined by studying the country where 
it grew and where its major scenes were 
set.” Over four hundred verses from the 
Scriptures are referred to in a way which 
shows how literary phrases grew naturally 
out of the scenery, or how tribal activities 
related themselves to the narrow valleys, 
the easily defended hills, the caves in 
which David and his followers could hide. 
This close relation of the country and the 
Bible narratives is sometimes treated as 
though it were almost conclusive evidence 
of the historical accuracy of these narra- 
tives. In following the trail of Moses and 
the fleeing Israelites from Egypt into the 
peninsula of Sinai, the author says, that 
“the man who first told the story of the 
Exodus, as we have it in our Bible, was 


(14) 


actually on this ground.” From this expe- 
rience the conviction arises that in the 
Biblical story of the: Exodus “we were 
dealing with history.” But we might quite 
as likely be dealing with the commonly 
known highway between two countries 
used as a background for a highly imagi- 
native, rather than a reliable historical 
account of the northerly movement of 
some small tribe. The most accurate de- 


scription of the habits and size and color’ 


of a real cow would not prove that it once 
jumped over the moon. 

In a similar way it is implied that the 
close relation between the Gospel accounts 
and the geography and scenery of Galilee 
make it “utterly incredible to dissolve 
Jesus into a myth. No one, I think, who 
ever visited Galilee has been tempted to 
surrender common sense to that highly 
sophisticated and baseless supposition. It 
is not only true that the invention of him 
and his parables would require a genius 
like his own; it is also true that, not 
simply in large outlines which could be 
artificially devised, but in all the small, 
intimate, unconscious implications of the 
narrative, the Gospels and Galilee fit each 
other perfectly.” Yet, putting to one side 
the extreme theory that perhaps Jesus was 
only a myth, the fact that the Gospels 
arose in Palestine, and reflect intimately 
the nature of that country, does not solve 


for us the perplexing questions of just — 


what Jesus taught. The local coloring 
may have been unconsciously used as 
often to hide as to reveal some part of 
his message. These, however, are but 
minor criticisms of a book which is of 


much value as throwing light on the en-— 
in which our Bible books” 


vironment 


were written. R. 8.1L, 


The Retired Hueiaeee Man 


PorHaps I AM. By Hdward W. Bok. New. 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


A few years ago Edward Bok wrote_ 


Twice Thirty, in which he urged men who 
had acquired a competence to retire. At 
least one man took the advice and, after 
he had been out a year, wrote a book 
which he took to Mr. Bok. Mr. Bok re- 
wrote the whole book. Then the original 
author told Mr. Bok it must be published 
under the rewriter’s name. Mr, Bok was 
the spring of the whole thing; and so he 
replies to the question, “Who is the 
author?” “Perhaps I am.” Mr, Bok 
writes entertainingly. The book is easy 
and delightful reading. There is an ac- 


count of a trip to Europe, a view of our. 


retired merchant’s various experiences 
with men and affairs, and varied com- 
ments, whimsical and otherwise, on the 
situation in which he finds himself. Then 
he indulges in some reflections on what 


his retirement has done for him. He is - 


able to look at his business with a surer, 
truer vision. After fifteen months he was 
able to advise his associates with a wiser 
policy than ever before. It has broadened 
his business. He has come to believe in 
the World Court and the League of 
Nations, after seeing them in action. He 
now thinks we cannot afford to keep out 
of them. He has widened his contacts 
with life and has now many new interests. 
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Incidentally, he has got rid of his dys- 
-pepsia and has become a vegetarian. 

- The book abounds in good stories and 
entertaining incidents. As Macaulay said 
of Johnson’s Dictionary, ‘A profitable 
hour can always be spent in turning over 
its pages.’ The chapter on limericks is 
worth the price of admission. ‘The anec- 
dotes of noted people are fresh; and there 
-is no lack of humor. We commend the 
book, and wish it a wide circulation. In- 
cidentally, we should like to voice a 
protest against the high price of books 
to-day. Most novels have gone to $2.50, 
and most of the new biographies are $5.00. 
Even this book is listed at $3.00, a fact 
which will, in our judgment, materially 
limit its circulation. BE. F. 


| 
i 


The American Scene 


Tue GREAT AMERICAN BAND-WAGON. A 
Srupy or EXAGGERATIONS. By Charles Mere. 
New York: The John Day Company. $3.00. 

Through a succession of slashing brush- 
strokes, yet with a finer touch no less 
sure, Mr. Merz paints an impressionistic 
picture of the surface features of our 
civilization. We defy anyone to read it 
without frequent chuckles of delight, while 
eonfessing the accuracy of the author’s 
yision. Here is what amounts to a bird’s- 
eye view of America as she is to-day; at 
least; so far as concerns the externals of 
our big, noisy, many-sided, restless civili- 
zation. Faithfully depicted is the life 
lived by the great majority of our fellow 
citizens the country over, with its filling 
stations, hot-dog stands, motor cars, 
movies, bathing-beauty contests, its prize 
fights, crime waves, yellow journalism, 
jazz, radio, soda fountains, luncheon clubs, 
golf, variegated architecture, headline 
heroes, and the thousand other things that 
go to the making of a communal existence 
lived in an atmosphere of breathless ex- 
citement and exuberant joy. The author 
goes below the surface in search of the 
motives accountable for national ballyhoo 
and merry-go-round. For example, he ex- 
plains the American restlessness and love 
of travel as the expression of the pioneer- 
ing spirit begotten in-us by the first 
settlers who landed on these shores. The 
selfsame love of adventure finds satisfac- 
tion in golf. Our beauty contests are con- 
ducted as business enterprises. The syn- 
copated rhythm of the radio is “our 
counterpart of the drum the black man 

- beats when the night is dark and the 
jungleislonely. Tom-tom.” The Shriners, 
Owls, Woodmen, Moose, and the rest 
flourish because lodge night brings release 
for humdrum living, opens the doors into 
a realm of romance. “Its doors will con- 
tinue to swing as long as life is drab 
enough for grown men to play Indian.” 
A book as keen as it is clever. Verily we 
are a great people. A. BR. H. 


Viewpoint of Youth 

Facine THe TrurH. By Carl A. Seaward. 
Boston: Tufts College Press. $1.25. 

It is difficult for a young man or a 
young woman to.secure expression of the 
aims and ideals of youth in a permanent 
literary form. Youth is vocally articulate. 


' de 


. 
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An occasional magazine article voices the 
opinions of the younger generation; but 
they are mostly written by members of an 
older generation. Facing the Truth is 
written by an underclassman in college. 
It is an attempt to place in permanent 
form the reactions of a religiously-minded 
young man to certain problems of the 
modern world. Most of the book is taken 
up with a discussion of militarism versus 
pacifism, which takes the form of.an ac- 
count of an actual happening in a New 
England city. Certain pages bear the ear- 
marks of youthful idealism; but never- 
theless the fact that it was the youth of 
a community, supported in the main by 
its religious leaders, that stood for free 
speech, despite the opposition of Legion- 
naires, newspaper men, and the more con- 
servative churchmen, is all to the good. 
One feels that the author himself is part 
and parcel of this movement—a move- 
ment which offers the greatest hope for 
the future of our country. The other two 
chapters are less significant. One on 
“National Defense” states briefly the argu- 
ments against compulsory training in col- 
leges, the most important of which is that 
“the college student’s life should be sur- 
rounded with moral education and good 
will. A militaristic atmosphere can never 
promote the security of good will and in- 
ternational brotherhood.” The final chap- 
ter, on “An All-inclusive Fellowship,” is 
a plea for internationalism as opposed to 
war. The causes of war are all too in- 
adequately stated. Too much reliance is 
placed on emotional idealism; but we all 
can agree there is a need for a religion 
that is all-inclusive. This is a little book, 
which can be purchased at reduced rates 
in large numbers. It should not only be 
read by all who want to know something 
about the point of view of the best of the 
younger generation, but would form an 
excellent basis for study and discussion 
for young people anywhere. R. C.D. 


Sermonettes 


Tue DreAMS or YouTH. By Walter Amos 
Morgan. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. : 

A recent innovation in chureh services, 
which has found favor in many quarters, 
is the addition of brief sermons for chil- 
dren to the regular order of morning wor- 
ship. With the adult members of the con- 
gregation the members of the church 
sehool- remain during the introductory 
services, hear a short sermon preached for 


‘their especial benefit, and then withdraw 


to their own rooms. Such sermons must, 
of necessity, be brief,.direct, and easy to 
understand, the truth intended to be driven 
home being stated in language colorful 
and dramatic. As examples of what such 
sermons should be, the contents of this 
book could scarcely be improved upon. 
The Dreams of Youth contains a large 
number of sermonettes, dealing with a 
wide variety of topics, all of them ad- 
mirably fitted for a youthful audience. 
No two follow the same method of treat- 
ment. Each one is built up around some 
story, vividly recounted, and imaginative 
enough to be easily remembered. EHyery 
minister, sooner or later, seeks for mate- 


rial of this sort to utilize in his work with 
the children of his parish. In Dr. Mor- 
gan’s book he will find a store of verit- 
able treasure-trove. Its contents are 
wholly undoctrinal. Their author has a 
unique gift for making truth interesting 


and intelligible. A.R. H. 
Tabloid Reviews 
Mopprn YouTtH AND Marriage. By Henry 


Neumann, Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton. and 
Company. $1.50. ; 

A short summary, by the leader of. the 
Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture, of 
the arguments against companionate mar- 
riage and for the more usual type of 
monogamy. Mr. Neumann makes an ex- 
cellent plea for moral backbone. On the 
whole, the book is an excellent corrective 
for those who. have been oversurfeited by 
modern fiction, Judge Lindsey, or Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell. It isa relief to see an 
intelligent rejoinder to naturalism, most 
of the objectors being content with rely- 
ing on ancient shibboleths. R. C.D. 


Morn FrirRgeSsiIpE STORIES FOR GIRLS IN THEIR 
Tenns. By Margaret W. Eggleston. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. 
$1.25. 


Margaret Eggleston is the pen name of 
Mrs. George Owen, who has already done 
good work, especially in her The Use of 
the Story in Religious Education. Here 
she has told eighteen stories for girls. 
They are wholesome, dramatic, and in- 
teresting. Some are from real life, others 
are evidently fiction, but each one has a 
distinct ethical note. We commend it to 
teachers of girls and to the girls them- 
selves. In life all stories do not end as 
happily and conclusively as these do,- but 
we suppose the unhappy stories would 
not look good in a book. E.F. 


THH Junior CuHurcH. By Homer J. Councilor. 
New York: The Century Company. $1.50. 


The account of a successful attempt’ to 
establish a church for children from nine 
to sixteen, carried out by the author in 
a Baptist church in Washington, D.C. 
Most of it we approve. We believe that 
children like a service of worship suited 
to them. We lament the fact that so few 
children frequent our services of worship. 
Perhaps the junior church will solve our 
problems. Half the book is made up of 
sermons preached to children in the 
junior church. On the whole, they are 
bright and usable. A distinctly evangelical 
atmosphere pervades the book, and there 
are some inconsistencies: one sermon says 
we reap exactly what we sow, and another 
that Jesus will forgive all our sins. The 
book will be suggestive, if not altogether 
usable. E. F. 


Books Received 


By THese THINGS MEN LIVE. 
Hawthorne. Stratford Sermons. 
Stratford Company. 50 cents. 

Tam YpAR Book OF THE POETRY SOCIETY OF 
Sourm Caronina. 1927. Charleston, S.C, 


By Rev. W. 
Boston: The 
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OuR CHILDREN 


The Jolly Rogers’ Spring Vacation 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Part II 


With determined cheerfulness the little 
house party ignored the uncanny incident 
of the telephone and spent a pleasant eve- 
ning. But the snapping fire combined 
with the wind and the hissing snow to 
make them sleepy. So the cottage was 
dark by nine-thirty. 

Nancy did not fall asleep immediately. 
She felt responsible for this excursion into 
the hills. And she cherished a grudge 
against the weather man, who was grimly 
carrying out his threat. As the windows 
and doors rattled, Nancy ducked under 
the blankets, shivering. In brief lulls, 
she heard the eerie, long-drawn howl of a 
dog somewhere. A dog in distress, she 
thought. 

Trails would be drifted in the morning. 
Lucky she and Wilmette understood snow- 
shoes. If only Dick had been decent and 
come along! Boys did come in handy 
sometimes. To-morrow they must carry 
more wood from the Lodge shed, and ex- 
plore Aunt Sally’s cellar. For there would 
be no trip to Troutvale in this weather. 
Too dangerous. Nancy knew of people 
who had wandered in such a blizzard, 
till, fatigued and bewildered, they had 
perished only a few yards from safety 
and shelter. 

It was still storming when the house 
party roused late next morning. 

“Ham for supper, ham for breakfast, 
but none for dinner,” sang Carla. 

“Never mind. We’ll dig up something,” 
laughed Nancy, “if we have to rob the 
chipmunks.” She reached up for a pair 
of ‘‘webs” on the kitchen wall. “Get 
yours, Wil, and we'll sally forth and track 
the Lodge ghost to its lair.” 

“You don’t track ghosts, you lay ’em,” 
giggled Connie. 

Mrs. Brooke looked doubtful. “I don’t 
like you to go even that far,’ she said. 
“You can’t even see the Lodge this 
morning.” 

“Well, I have a feeling it’s still there,” 
insisted Nancy. “I got you folks into this, 
and it behooves me to keep my helpless 
comrades from hunger and—er—freeza- 


tion. How’s that?’ 
“Tt’s no use trying to make a path,” re- 
marked Carla from the window. “We'll 


tie one end of that clothesline rope to you 
and the other to the back steps, so you 
can’t possibly get lost. My, isn’t it a 
perfectly thrilling adventure? I’d love to 
go, too.” 

“You mean chilling adventure,” shivered 
Connie, opening the door an inch and 
letting in what felt like half the polar 
region. 

Warmly sweatered and capped and 
“legginged,” the two Jolly Rogers bravely 
ventured out on their webs, the twins 
standing watch at the back window as 


“rescuers of the rope.’ After what seemed 
an hour of suspense, the telephone jingled 
and Mrs. Brooke answered it anxiously. 

“We're here,” came Nanecy’s gay voice, 
“and now for some Sherlocking. If we’re 
held for ransom, don’t give up the fudge. 
And don’t worry.” 

The two detectives found the first clue 
with no effort. Running through the icy 
office, through the polar expanse of the big 
dining room, they burst into the kitchen. 

“It’s warm!” exploded Nancy, hovering 
over the big range. “Been a fire in it 
early this morning. Nobody was up in 
time to notice smoke.” Wilmette’s roving 
eye fell on crumbs and dirty dishes in 
the sink. 

“A man, of course. 
‘if he ate, he slept.” 

They hurried upstairs, artis through 
cheerless bedrooms from the second floor 
to the third. Their quest ended at the 
cook’s tiny cubby over the back end of 
the kitchen. 

“Locked!” hissed Nancy dramatically, 
rattling the door. “Bluebeard stuff.” Ap- 
plying one eye to the keyhole, she re- 
ported, “Key’s gone. I see a man’s travel- 
ing bag, and the cot’s all tumbled. Maybe 
Aunt Sally has a caretaker living here.” 

“No.” Wilmette shook her yellow bob. 
“Ben Dailey, that bashful boy that lives 
with the ranger, is supposed to come over 
once in a while and look throwgh.” 

“Honestly,” sighed Nancy, “a memory 
like yours is a curse! Well, let’s hie or 
ho to the cellar, before we stiffen in our 
tracks.” 

Two buffeted, breathless trips they 
made to and from the Lodge for wood and 
treasure in the form of canned beans and 
some syrup. So that afternoon, as the 
restless youngsters exclaimed, ‘‘What’ll 
we do next?” Carla suggested making 
taffy. 

Nancy rejoiced that she no longer heard 


Well,” she deduced, 


- that distressing howl of a dog: somewhere 


And late in the afternoon 
she called, “‘Three cheers! The clouds are 
breaking, and it isn’t 
When the sun comes out to-morrow, so 
will we, and call on the chicken man.” 

“And go up to the Lodge and detect,” 
added Carla hopefully. She was peering 
through a front window in futile search 
for a star after dark when she gave a 
little scream. “Oh! Somebody was look- 
ing in! And I heard him run around 
the porch!” 

“Your imagination will ruin you, Carla,” 
Nancy said drolly, anxious to relieve the 
sudden tension. “Just to prove it I'll go 
outside and look around.” 

She .came in shortly with a ety 4 
“Didn’t see a soul.” But she neglected to 
mention the big footprints across the 


in the wilds. 


snowing hard. 


. . 
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porch, down the back steps. ‘Now let’s 
have charades and pop corn,” she sug- 
gested cheerfully. 

“And tell ghost stories,” proposed Con- 
nie, but was promptly “shushed”’ by the 
rest. 

Nancy locked all the doors that night 
and slept with the big poker at hand. 

While they were busy over a late 
breakfast next morning there was a lusty, 


“Hello, the house!” and a stamping at the 


front. Nancy’s excited “Dick! Oh, 
Dick!” brought the rest hurrying. In 
reply to a volley of eager questions, Dick 
explained simply as he and Dave joined 
them at breakfast. 

‘Hugh got the toothache and had to go 
home, and Dave and I didn’t see much in 
‘batching’ anyway. Thought we'd. better 
come down and look after you when it 
kept snowing. So we climbed on the 
freight caboose and—here we are. This 
fried mush is keen.” 

‘Oh, but we’re glad you came!” chorused 
three of the girls. Nancy looked haughty, 


Our Lives 


Our lives are songs. God writes the 
words, 
And we set them to music at pleasure. 
And the songs grow glad, or sweet, or 
sad, ‘ 


As we choose to fashion the measure. 


We must write the music, whatever the 


song, 
Whatever its rhyme or meter; 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad; 
Or if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz, 


Sentence Sermon 
What man has done, man can do. 
—Chesterton. 


and thought it rather late for Dick to 
have an attack of conscience. But the 
boys ate every last crumb of mush and 
listened to the details of the Lodge mys- 
tery, which they, of course, would clear 
up immediately. 

As to the story of the dog’s howling, 
TDave told about meeting a rancher down 
the road. Mr. Lomax said his pedigreed 
collie, Highland Laddie, had been missing 
for three days. There was a vicious band 
of coyotes around, and he was worried. 
He offered fifty dollars’ reward for news 
of the collie or his safe return—not only 
because Laddie was valuable, but he was 
one of the family, especially adored by 
the children. 

‘Hello!’ came a hail from the back at 
this point. Dick was instantly at the 
door, greeting Ben Dailey, the ranger’s 
assistant. 

A moment later three husky boys were 
making a good path through the drifts 
to the Lodge, and when Nancy, poised at 
the window, saw that it was a finished 
job, she called to the girls to get on their 
things. So the searching party charged 
into the Lodge kitchen, where they had 
the surprise of their lives. For instead 
of the empty room they expected to find 
they came upon a tall, blond young fellow, 
busily bandaging the leg of a beautiful 
collie! 
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“Jack Randall!” 
Rogers in a breath. 

“Highland Laddie!” 
Dailey, deeply puzzled. 

In the silence that bristled with ques- 
tion marks, Jack Randall evidently found 
it difficult to tell his story. Then, feeling 
the sympathy of his young neighbors, he 
plunged in. Touching lightly on his 
quarrel with his father, his impulse to go 
away, he told of writing to his grand- 
mother for money. While waiting, he had 
come up to the Lodge, certain no one 
would think of looking for him in this 
lonely spot. 

“You know I worked for your aunt last 
summer,” he addressed Dick, ‘and she 
was mighty good to me. She knew I was 
keen to get some snow pictures, so she 
left me the back-door key when she went 
to the coast.” 

“Ts Laddie badly hurt?’ put in Ben 
anxiously, for he loved dogs. 

The white collie whimpered and licked 
Jack’s hand gratefully, and tried to tell 
his friends all about his terrible expe- 
rience—how he had chased the coyote 
band, wandered far from the ranch, and 
then was caught ina trap set by a careless 
homesteader who had not bothered to in- 
vestigate. It was Laddie’s plaintive SOS 
the girls had heard. Hungry, half-frozen, 
in danger from his wild enemies, the poor 
creature had called desperately for help. 
And Jack, hearing, had dared the blizzard, 
and having at last traced the collie, freed 
him and brought him back to administer 
such aid as he could, while sharing his 
small stock of food. 

“But why didn’t you let us know you 
were here at first?’ demanded practical 
Nancy. - 

Jack met her eyes squarely. “I didn’t 
know who it was till last night. I had 
no idea anyone would come up this time 
of year, and was disappointed when I 
found the cottage was occupied. You see,” 
he flushed, “I hadn’t quite thrashed out 
my affairs and decided to go back home 
in spite of everything. To be honest, I 
called up that first night, and then when 
you answered, I lost my nerve. Yesterday 
I was busy with this poor chap.” He 
stroked the collie’s beautiful head. ‘“Didn’t 
find him till nearly noon. And besides,” 
Jack seemed to grow suddenly panicky, 
“T didn’t think you’d be particularly glad 
to see me, after the way I’d acted.” 

“Raspberries!” Dick settled it briefly. 
“Forget it and let’s have some fun. We're 
a regular party now. On to the chicken 
man’s for food!” 

“We'll take Laddie home,” cut in Ben. 
“By the way, you get fifty dollars reward,” 
he told Jack. But Jack hugged the dog 
to him and said huskily, “I don’t want it. 
Laddie’s real folks. Wish I had a pal 
like him!” 

They were a gay party after that, with 
the Jolly Rogers for leaders. Nancy called 
up her mother after Jack telephoned his 
father where he was, and that he would 
be home to finish school. 

“You talk to Mr. Randall, Mummy,” 
coaxed Nancy. She had seen her mother 
work magic before. “You can get him to 
see things if anyone can.” 

“IT think he’s quite ready to go more 


exclaimed the Jolly 


muttered Ben 


than half-way now,” said Mrs. Rogers. 
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“He came to see me, and I wouldn’t be 


_ surprised if he came up himself. Yes, Ill 
be on deck Friday, dear, and we'll all- 


spend Easter together.” 

“We'll come in a body to meet you,” 
trilled Nancy joyously. “Oh, it’s been 
a perfectly thrilling spring vacation, 
Mummy !” 

[All rights reserved] 


$ Seaworthy 
MARY BRADFORD 

Donald Brewster, doomed to spend two 
hours indoors on Saturday afternoon, be- 
cause of. many fiery fallings-out with 
his playmates during the morning, was 
gloomily sailing a dilapidated boat in the 
bathtub. 

“Tippy old boat!” he addressed his boat, 
which had capsized at the onslaught of 
the first handmade wave which Donald 
had vigorously set going. ; 

“Mother !” he addressed the space with- 
out the bathroom door. No answer. 

“Mother!” Donald’s voice rose three 
notes in pitch and in irritation. 

“lm in my room, mending,’ came 
Mother’s voice, serene aS a Summer sea. 
“Have you brought rough weather indoors 
with you, son? Come in and tell me about 
it if you want to, but don’t yell again. 
If you want to say anything to me, come 
to the room where I am.” Mother had to 
smile, in spite of weariness, to think of 
the countless times she had made that 
request. 

Splash, splash in the bathroom, to the 
accompaniment of disgusted grunts, before 
Donald stamped into Mother’s presence, 
holding the battered boat. 

“Unseaworthy, is she?’ Mother smiled 
pleasantly at Donald’s frown, and, with 
one foot, pushed a rug to catch the 
drippings. 

“Can’t stand a teeny wave, tippy old 
tub.” Donald dropped the boat on the 
rug and flung himself down beside it. 

“Mayn’t I go out now, Mums?” he 
pleaded. “Look at the fellows—all out! 
And it isn’t rough weather, it’s sunshiny. 
You just said, did I bring rough weather 
into the house.” 

“You make your own rough weather, 
son,” said Mother. ‘No, you can’t go out 
till your two hours are up. Maybe by 
that time you'll be a little more sea- 
worthy.” 

“Who? 
It’s boats.” 

“Some boys aren’t, I know,” continued 
Mother placidly. “Some boys can’t stand 
the least little bit of rough weather.” 

“Rough weather? But it’s the sunniest 
day you ever saw.” 

“Jimsy’s seaworthy,” said Mother ap- 
provingly, her eyes on a small figure 
struggling to its feet in the vacant lot 
next door. “Such a _  rough-and-tumble! 
But Jimsy comes up smiling. A little 
wave like that doesn’t upset Jimsy.” 

“Humph!”’ grunted Donald, a faint 
gleam of understanding in his eyes. For, 
after a morning of all sorts of squabbles, 
wasn’t it in just such a rough-and-tumble 
that he’d lost his temper completely and 
come stamping into the house, where, to 
his great surprise, he had remained a 
prisoner. ; 


Me? Boys aren’t seaworthy. 


* 
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He looked at Jimsy and at the five boys 
crowding round him, and before Mother 
could stop him, he threw up the window 
to call that he’d be out in an hour, but 
what he heard left him speechless, his 
message unsaid. 

“Boo-hoo! Boo-hoo!” mimicked Billy, 
unaware of his window audience. “Why 
don’t you boo-hoo and run for home when 
you get pommeled? Don’t you know 
enough to be a cry baby?” 

Jimsy grinned and squared his shoulders. 
“Bet you couldn’t keep me down again!” 
he challenged. “Oh, Don’s not so bad.” 

“Don’s not bad 

If he wouldn’t get mad,” 
jibed Tom. “Can’t have any fun with him, 
though, because he always does get mad.” 

“Glad he went home, and hope he stays 
there,’ said Jack cheerfully. ‘Let’s give 
him the wrestle of his life if he comes 
back, and hang on to him till he stops 
bellowing, if he ever does.” 

Donald shut the window softly, hoping 
with all his heart that Mother hadn’t 
heard. 

Mother stitched and basted and gave no 
sign of having heard so much as a whisper. 

His boat under one arm, Donald strolled 
out of the room and presently Mother 
heard sounds of hammering, then Donald’s 
steps returning to the bathroom. 

“Take that!” Mother heard a challeng- 
ing voice say. “And that!” 

“Gracious! He’ll send waves all over 
the floor,” thought Mother, but never 
stirred nor spoke. “It’s worth a ruined 
ceiling,” she exulted. 

“Three o’clock, Mums. May I go out?” 

“Certainly,” said Mother, and added no 
word of warning to spoil the magic she 
saw working. But after the outer door 
banged, her eyes never left the window, 
and presently they glowed at what they 
saw. 

“Boo-hoo!” greeted the lively small 
wrestlers. ‘Boo-hoo!” and fell upon their 
victim who was instantly lost to sight 
under waving legs and arms. 

Mother strained her ears. No yells. 

Five minutes, and Donald stood upon his 
feet, and grinned upon a gaping circle. 

Noiselessly, Mother put up the window. 

“Bet you can’t get me down again!” 
challenged Donald. 

“T told you he’d be all right if he didn’t 
get mad,” said Jimsy proudly. 


“Why don’t you get-mad? You al- 
ways do.” 

“Why don’t you boo-hoo? You always 
do.” 


When Donald ran up to his room to 
tidy up for supper, he found a little 
banner on his bureau—a banner of white 
cloth, with the letters A. B. painted on 
in blue. 

Mother looked in the door. “Oh,” she 
said casually, “I’ve changed my mind 
about you. I’ve decided you're a sea- 
worthy A. B. and I made a little banner 
to tell you so.” 


“A. B.?” questioned Donald. “What’s 
js bia Syaa ang 
“Able-Bodied seaman. Seaworthy— 


that’s what I now think you are, son— 
able to stand lots of buffeting, instead of 
always going to the bottom at the first 
little wave that hits you.” 

[All rights reserved] 


~ Rummage Sale for Mission 


The “sixth. sense” of the fosier-home- 


. finder—Seventy nine years of service 
oat _ for children ; 


Many more articles are needed for the 
rummage sale to be held Monday, April 
16, at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., 
for the benefit of the Children’s Mission 
to Children. The auxiliary council in 
charge of the rummage sale asks that all 
donations be sent at once to the Children’s 
Mission at 20 Ashburton Place. If it is 
not possible to send the goods, the donor 
is asked to communicate with Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Moore, 60 Pembroke Street, New- 
ton, Mass. teed Pi 

For seventy-nine years the Children’s 
Mission to Children has given sympa- 
thetic and prompt service to unfortunate 
youngsters of New England. Where tem- 
‘porary or permanent removal of the child 
from its home is necessary, the Mission 
furnishes the needed care in one of its 
earefully selected homes. 

One of the most interesting sides of the 
work, and one not generally known to the 
public, is the finding of suitable foster- 
homes. To this task an experienced, in- 
telligent woman devotes all her time. 
‘Through foster-mothers already known, 
through personal applications, from letters, 
occasionally from advertisements, these 
homes are discovered. ; 

Hach is visited and studied from the 
point of view of the children who will live 
there. Moral tone, cleanliness, intelligence, 
all count; but above all the home-finder 
seeks that indefinable something that makes 
a place “home.” Seeing dozens of houses 
each month she develops a kind of sixth 
sense, a spiritual divining rod that can 
‘point beneath the smoothest surface and 
pick out with uncanny accuracy the home 
whose cookie jar will brim over on Satur- 
day mornings, whose kitchen floor is 
‘clean—but not too clean, whose hearth-fire 
will burn bright and warm for young 


bodies and spirits too early familiar with. 


the seamy side of life. 
~ Not all foster-homes are appropriate for 
all children. Before any child is placed, 
there is a study of records of available 
homes by the visitor in charge, followed 
by a conference among visitor, homefinder, 
and case supervisor. Religious faith must 
be considered ; temperament, social status, 
age, and sex all play their part in de- 
termining the suitability of the connection. 
The relation between a child and its home 
is personal. and important, and it is so 
regarded at the Children’s Mission. A 
total of 265 boys and girls were cared for 
in the Mission’s foster homes during the 
year covered by the last annual report. 
The Mission does not remove a child 
from its own home, even temporarily, if a 
way can be found to avoid it. This in- 
volves “case work” of a high order, as 
much adjustment is often necessary to 
make a home fit for a child to live in. 
When placement in another home than its 
own is necessary, the Mission believes 
that it should be for as short a time as 
possible, while every effort is being made 
to rebuild and adjust home conditions so 
that the child may be restored to its own 


dicated .by a star. 
_ “The League Organ, rendering the simple 
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family. If the parents are dead, or abso- 
lutely unfitted to have the care of children, 
the Mission, in the absence of responsible 
relatives, often undertakes guardianship, 
and makes itself responsible for a’ child’s 
moral and physical welfare. 


First Organ Issued 
by New York League 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women has issued in mimeograph the 
first number (twenty-seven pages) of its 
new magazine, The League Organ. .The 


reading of this first copy by its editor, 


Mrs. Edwin Knickerbocker, and her staff 
constituted the unique program for the 
meeting of the League March 2 at the 
West Side Unitarian Church, New York 
City. 

The cover bears a map of the Metro- 
politan district, with the location of each 
of the twenty-four Alliance branches in- 
This is the caption: 


melodies (harmonic and non-harmonic) 
of twenty-four composers covering this 
wide range.” ‘The first item in the maga- 
zine is a prelude to St. Cecilia urging 
people “to rise above the day to listen to 
the chords—of life.” The message of the 
retiring president, Mrs. Hubert Arrow- 
smith, bears testimony “to the acquisition 
of many friendships formed, experience 


gained, and soul enrichment which would 
always keep the League dear to me.” 

The editorials recall that the League is 
in the prime of life, being rich in expe- 
rience and vision, having just passed the 
fortieth anniversary. However, the editor 
also writes that experienced publicity men 
say more and more effort is necessary to 
insure a large-attendance at meetings. 
The scope of the magazine is: shown in 
articles on “Women in Church Work,” 
a business career for women, and an 
article on “Martha and Mary,” raising the 
questions: Which would one prefer to 
be—a Martha or a Mary? Or is it pos- 
sible to mold the qualities of a Martha 
and a Mary into one harmonious per- 
sonality to meet all the present-day 
demands? 

Humor is supplied by the advice from 
big brothers to their sisters, and also by 
an article on hints from parents as to 
how to run a church school. The replies 
from Dr. Madman—in spite of his name— 
prove that “a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing,’ even for parents. The editor 
and her staff maintain a balance of truth 
and humor throughout. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Professor Francis A. 
Christie will be the preacher at the Good 
Friday service at the Unitarian Church 
at 7.80 P.M. 


Honoring the Memory of James Vila Blake 


NS | 
{OICH ¢ 


This bronze tablet, the work of Ruth 
Sherwood of the Chicago Art Institute, 
has been placed in the Unitarian Church 
of All Souls in Evanston, Ill, by the 
James Vila Blake Memorial Association, 
in memory of that talented and beloved 
minister, poet, essayist, dramatist, critic, 
and philosopher. The tablet bears an ex- 
cellent bas-relief of Mr. Blake. On the 


TABLET IN THE CHURCH OF 


ALL SOULS, EVANSTON, ILL. 


right of the portrait are these words: “In 
memory of James Vila Blake, founder and 
first minister of this Church of All Souls. 
1891-1916.” On the left is this inscrip- 
tion: “Absent, he is here; silent, he 
speaks. How can a soul be hid?” An 
account of the dedication of this tablet 
was published in the December 22 issue 
of THe REGISTER. ; 
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The San Jose Mission 


Church makes thorough preparations—Congregational minister 
urges his people to go—Dr. Westwood removes 
orthodox “idols”—reverently 


WILLIAM I. 


THEN Dr. John Roach Straton car- 

ried on his fervid preaching cam- 
paign in San Jose, Calif., to promote 
anti-evolution legislation in that State, 
not one of the San Jose churches co- 
operated with him. When a preaching 
mission of liberal religion was scheduled 
in San Jose by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for March 4-11 by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League, the Congregational min- 
ister urged his people to attend. The 
thorough preparation made by Unitarians 
in San Jose for this mission and the 
success of the meetings are thus described 
by Dr. Lawrance, under whose ministry 
the First Unitarian Church of that city 
has taken on new and achieving vitality. 


The Westwood mission in San Jose has 
eome to a close, and while the impression 
is still vivid I want to tell others about 
it. To say the last thing first, the mission 
has been a distinct success. We are glad 
it happened, and we are hoping that it 
may be repeated next year. 

Beginning a fortnight beforehand, we 
sent letters to every member and friend 
of the church, giving particulars and ask- 
ing for co-operation. People were defi- 


‘nitely asked to omit all other engagements 


and to concentrate on the mission. Three 
days before it began, there was a get- 
together luncheon, where we sang and 
talked, and where Dr. Westwood made his 
first appearance. Meantime, a fleet of 
autos, carrying four or five persons each, 
visited every home, even of the visitors 
themselves, leaving literature and giving 
personal invitations to attend. Three 
blackboard bulletins were employed in 


front of the church, and changed daily. ~ 


Two daily papers and a weekly paper car- 
ried advertisements and reading notices. 
The Congregational minister announced 
the meetings from the pulpit, and urged 
his people to attend. The women of the 
Alliance and the newly formed Y. P. R. U. 
held repeated meetings to practice sing- 
ing, and rendered great service by their 
massed voices at the mission meetings; 
and a local institute of music sent three 
soloists, with their compliments, to assist. 

The public meetings began on Sunday 


evening, March 4, and continued to the 


next Sunday evening, with the exception 
of Saturday.. The total attendance was 
1,026 persons, and the average 128. The 
attention was perfect, even tense; for 
this is largely a Fundamentalist center, 
and even mildly liberal sentiments are 
heard with bated breath. One zealous 
lady undertook to heckle Dr. Westwood, 
but his wise and gracious manner toward 
her disarmed opposition and turned an- 
tagonism to good will. It is to be remem- 
bered that San Jose was chosen by Dr. 
Straton as the base of his recent opera- 
tions in the State, as he renewed his 
efforts to capture California for anti- 
evolution legislation. For a month Dr. 


LAWRANCE 


Straton preached every evening, and three 
times every Sunday, in his usual per- 
fervid manner. But not a church in the 
city co-operated with him, while several 
of the leading churches put on counter 
attractions. Several of those who had 
attended his meetings came to ours, 
frankly saying that they had come to try 
to undo his influence. : 

Dr. Westwood won the affections as 
well as the approval of all. Instead of 
“slamming” orthodoxy, he removed their 
idols, as was said of Hmerson, reverently, 
yet decisively, and in the most effective 
way. He seems to me the ideal missioner, 
clear without harshness, radical as a 
thinker while constructive in spirit. Per- 
sons of chatacter and culture haye come 
to me since hearing him and told of hay- 
ing found, through his preaching, the 
solution of their religious difficulties. 
That our church is thoroughly vitalized, 
and that others not yet with us will find 
a religious home among us, is not to 
be doubted. : 

In a somewhat long experience in the 
ministry, I have never seen so promising 
a situation as that which we face to-day. 
Not even Dr. Westwood or the Laymen’s 
League would wish all the credit for this 
to go to the mission; but the mission has 
accentuated the work already in progress, 
and among the elements that will enter 
into our further progress, the teach- 
ings and the personality of Dr. Horace 
Westwood will have permanent and 
prominent place. 


On. World To-morrow Staft 


Rey. Reinhold Niebuhr has joined the 
editorial staff of The World To-morrow. 
For twelve years he has been pastor of 
the Bethel Evangelical Church in Detroit, 
Mich. He and Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 
of the First Unitarian Church were the 
two ministers in that city who refused 
to alter their plan of having labor leaders 
speak from the pulpit, when commercial 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
churches to bar such speakers from the 
Sunday pulpit at the time of the conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
two years ago. Mr. Niebuhr is one of the 
leading speakers and writers in America 
on the social applications of religion. He 
was a recent preacher at the noonday servy- 
ices in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass, 


Boston Association Meeting 


Charles F. D. Belden, librarian of the 
Boston Public Library, will be the speaker 
at the meeting of the Boston Association 
of Ministers, to be held Monday, April 9, 
at 3.30 o’clock in the Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass. Rev. Robert W. 
Jones, minister of the church, and Dr. 
Abraham M. Rihbany, minister of the 
Church of the Disciples, will be the hosts. 
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Services at Boone, Iowa, 
Conducted by Mr. Adlard 


Arrangements have been made for the 
resumption of services in Boone, Iowa, 
where the Universalist Church has been 
closed for several months. Under the 
joint auspices of the Iowa Universalist - 
Convention and the Iowa Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, Rey. Henry J. Adlard, minister 
of the’ First Unitarian Church in Des 
Moines, Iowa, held the first evening service 
in Boone, Sunday evening, March 25. The 
meetings will be conducted at first in a 
lecture room of the Public Library Build- 
ing, aS a more convenient and strategic 
location than the church. It is proposed 
that a mission be held for a week in the 
latter part of April. - 

This spirit of friendly co-operation is 
typical of the Universalists and Unita- 
rians Of Iowa. As a further evidence of 
it, plans are under way for a joint State 
conference this year of the Association 
and the Convention. 


Junior Mechanics Order 
Presents Flag to Church 


A special patriotic service was held at 
the Unitarian Church of Staten Island, 
N.Y., on March 4 when a silk American 
flag was given to the church by the Calu- 
met Council Number Thirty-One of the 
Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics. The congregation joined in an 
appropriate responsive reading, “The 
American Flag and American Ideals.” 
After a prayer, Francis Meyers, accom- 
panied by Dr. W. H. Thomas, and a Boy 
Scout, who carried the flag, presented the 
flag to the church. It was received by 
Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, the minister, 
and by Thomas Garrett, Jr., president of 
the church. Pauline Feldman Stillwell 
sang a soprano solo, “Spirit of God,” by 
Neidlinger. Then the minister gave an 
address on the theme “Do Religion and 
Patriotism Interact?” 


April 27 is the Date 


The All Souls Alliance Guest Day meet- 
ing in Washington, D.C., to be addressed 
by Charles W. Eliot II, will be held April 
27. This announcement comes from the 
corresponding secretary in correction of 
the date first given to THr ReeistTer, and 
published in the March 29 issue. 


Dr. Krumbine at King’s Chapel 


Dr. Miles H. Krumbine, of the Park- 
side Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
Buffalo, N.Y., will preach at the King’s 
Chapel noon services in Boston, Mass., 
Tuesday to Friday, April 10 to April 18 
inclusive. Dr. Krumbine served pastorates 
in Grace Church, Altoona, Pa., and the 
First Church, Dayton, Ohio, and was 
called to the Parkside Church in Buffalo 
in 1926. He is well known in the field of 
religious education. In 1920 he founded 
and conducted a summer school of reli- 
gious education in connection with his 
church. On Monday, April 9, Raymond C. 
Robinson will give an organ recital. 
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How a Church Became Sixty Years Old 


Famous ministers preached at Newburgh—Anniversary celebration 


HE sixtieth anniversary of the Church 
of Our Father, of Newburgh, N.Y., was 

observed March 9 with a parish supper, 
followed by a program. Rey. Frederic 
W. Smith, minister of the church since 
1924, gave an historical address, and this 
was supplemented by addresses by former 
ministers and descendants of the founders. 
The church has had an interesting history. 

“Liberal Christianity was introduced 
into this vicinity by the granddaughter of 
President John Adams, Caroline Amelia 
Smith, daughter of Colonel and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Stephen Smith,” the minister ex- 
plained. “When John Adams was minis- 
ter to England, Mr. Smith was the chair- 
man of the legation, and it was there that 
he met Abigail Adams. They were mar- 
ried in London. Their daughter, Caroline 
Amelia Smith, married John Peter 
DeWindt of Fishkill, N.Y., situated oppo- 
site Newburgh on the Hudson. 

“Before taking up their permanent resi- 
dence in Fishkill, Mr. and Mrs. DeWindt 
lived in New York City and attended Dr. 
Henry Ware’s church. Mr. DeWindt 
owned a 2,000-acre estate in Fishkill and 
had a beautiful home there called “Cedar 
Grove.” It was also called Liberty Hall 
after the family had taken a decided 
stand for liberal religion. 

“In this home, a few years before 1831, 
the Unitarian movement in this vicinity 
began. Such ministers as Dr. William H. 
Channing and Dr. Henry W. Bellows 
preached occasionally, and among the 
settled ministers were Dr. F. A. Farley, 
Rey. Christopher P. Cranch, son-in-law 
of Mr. DeWindt, and Rev. Edward Turner. 
The meetings were held first in the home 
and later in a school-house. When the 
meetings there were no longer permitted, 
Mr. DeWindt built a small chapel upon 
his own estate. 

“Before the liberal movement began, 
both Mr. and Mrs. DeWindt attended the 
Dutch Reformed Church of the village, 
but never subscribed to its covenant or 
creed. ; 

“The liberal meetings were held Sunday 
afternoons, and the minister and deacons 
of the Reformed Church became alarmed 
over the spread of the new heresy and 
demanded that Mr. and: Mrs. DeWindt 
sign the creed of the church or be ex- 
communicated. They refused to sign, and 
asked that they be free to worship in 
their own way. Although they were not 
actual members of the church, they were 
straightway excommunicated by its ruling 
board. 

“Several Unitarian families of New- 
burgh were in the habit of attending the 
meetings across the river in Fishkill. 
Among them were Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
Delano. Mr. Delano was from Fairhaven, 
Mass., and Mrs. Delano, the daughter of 
Judge Lyman, from Northampton, Mass. 
For nearly forty years this movement was 
carried on, largely by Mr. and Mrs. 
DeWindt. 

“January 7, 1868, the Unitarians of 
Fishkill and Newburgh united in forming 
in Newburgh “The Church of Our Father,” 


with John Peter DeWindt as first presi- 
dent of the trustees and several former 
Fishkill Unitarians as charter members. 
For many years after the death of Mr. 
and Mrs. DeWindt and Mr. and Mrs. 
Delano, the church was deeply indebted 
for its continued existence and welfare to 
the daughter of the latter, the late Mrs. 
Annie Delano Hitch. ‘ 

“The church has been true to the prin- 
ciples of our faith and has held its own 
in the face of the most pronounced op- 


.position from the older denominations in 


the community. It has been generously 
endowed by its supporters in the past and, 
although those supporters are few in num- 
ber, they are earnest and energetic men 
and women. They look forward with 
hope, courage, and confidence to the 
future, and believe that another sixty 
years will find the church a strong and 
going concern in a city where it is des- 
perately needed.” 


Personals 


Homer Loring of Wayland and Boston, 
Mass., has established a fund for em- 
ployees of the Boston and Maine Railroad 
with the $100,000 voted him by the Board 
of Directors of the railroad for his work 
during the past four years as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Board. 
Under the direction of Mr. Loring, there 
has been developed “a new Boston and 
Maine Railroad,’ the directors declared, 
in accepting his resignation on the com- 
pletion of his service. Mr. Loring ac- 
cepted no salary for his rehabilitation 
services. The income of the $100,000 is 
to be administered by trustee for the 
general good of all employees. Mr. Loring 
is a brother of Rey. Robert S. Loring 
of the First Unitarian Church in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


The following members of the basket- 
ball squad of Proctor Academy have been 
awarded the “P” in basketball: Frank M. 
Jones of Lakeport, N.H.; John S. Chase 
of Brockton, Mass.; Robert B. Mount, Jr., 
of Reading, Mass.; John Wadleigh of East 
Andover, N.H.; Donald Quimby of Lowell, 
Mass.; Frederick J. Carter of Andover, 
N.H.; John Rivers of Andover, N.H.: 
Byron A. Flanders of West Somerville, 
Mass.; and Joseph W. Mount of Read- 
ing, Mass. 


Flowers were recently placed on the 
altar of King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., 
an annual tribute to the memory of 
Amelia Peabody Tileston, who died in Bel- 
grade, Serbia, February 22, 1920. Miss 
Tileston did nursing and other relief work 
during the World War in England, Greece, 
and Italy, but is chiefly remembered for 
her establishment of canteens in Serbia 
for demobilized soldiers and other notable 
relief work in that country during and 
after the war. At the time of her death, 
the city of Belgrade, in her honor, gave 
the burial plot; and thé funeral proces- 
sion, over a mile long, consisted of rep- 
resentatives of the Government, all the 
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regiments in the city, all the school chil- 
dren, and thousands of other Serbians. 


Chapel, April 9, 1920. Miss Tileston was 
the daughter of Mrs. Mary Wilder (Foote) 
Tileston, well-known compiler of devo- 
tional books. 


Rey. Albert Peterson, minister of the 
First Parish, Unitarian, Church in Brook- 
line, Mass., has been re-elected chairman 
of the Brookline School Committee. 


In memory of Lilian Goddard Stewart, 
a pew has been placed in All Souls 
Church, Washington, D.C. This memorial 
is the gift of a large number of her friends, 
and is located in the gallery near the 
organ where she used to sit. 


Rey. William E. Billingham of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Florence, Mass., was 
toastmaster at the third annual union 
banquet of the Men’s Clubs of the Con- 
gregational, Methodist, and Unitarian 
churches of Florence. The event was held 
in the vestry of the Unitarian Church 
with 160 men present. 


Mrs. Frank King Nash, a lifelong mem- 
ber of the First Parish Chureh in Dor- 
chester, Mass., who died February 1, 
devoted her life to the cause of the poor 
and the sick and the friendless. In 1880 
she began organizing groups of people for 
the systematic aid of those in distress. 
The result was the establishment of Dor- 
chester House, which is still carrying on 
its humanitarian service. She chiefly in- 
spired the organization of the Dorchester 
Relief Society, which recently merged 
with the Family Relief Society. She 
helped to organize the district nursing pro- 
gram. The Dorchester Industrial School 
for Girls had the benefit of her personal 
help and wise counsel for many years. 
Mrs. Nash was a generous and zealous 
worker in the Dorchester branch of the 
Family Welfare Society. Her will con- 
tains bequests to many beneficent organi- 
zations both in and outside of Dorchester. 


Pageant for Humane Sunday 


A pageant for Humane Sunday, “in the 
interests of those who cannot speak for 
themselves,” has been written by Mrs. 
Isabel K. Whiting under direction of Miss 
Maude Phillips of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, Mass., and will be given 
at Unity House, 7 Park Square, Boston, 
Sunday, April 15, at 3.30 p.m. It depicts 
scenes from the life of St. Francis of 
Assisi with the birds and animals. The 
pageant will be followed by an animal 
welfare mass meeting. Speakers will be 
Sydney H. Coleman, president of the 
American Humane Association of Albany, 
N.Y.; Prof. Dallas Lore Sharp, William 
Hawkins Rigby, and John Sturgis Cod- 
man. Dr. Francis H. Rowley will preside. 


HincHaM, Mass.—‘‘Modern Problems 
and the Teachings of Jesus” was the gen- 
eral topic of a series of Lenten sermons 
preached by Rev. J. Harry Hooper at the 
First Parish Church. He has considered 
“Jesus and Wealth,’ “Social Reform,” 
“Industry,” “War,” and “International Re- 
lations.” On Easter he will discuss 
“Jesus and the Religious Life.” 


AS 
memorial service was held in King’s © 


attendance (on one Sunday only) of 104. 


ag school continues present growth— 


Progress in all departments—Sab- 


sey _batical leave for Mr. Eliot 


The church school of Unity Church in 
St. Paul, Minn., has grown to a registra- 
tion of 150 pupils, with an average at- 
tendance this year larger than the best 


 Jast year. This represents an almost four- 


fold growth in the eleven years of the 
pastorate of Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, and 
was a leading item in reports at the 
church’s annual meeting, March 17. 

The five per cent. growth in the church 
has already been surpassed this year. 
For the past year there were forty-five 


new subscribers to the church, and for the 


present year thirty-five new subscribers 
have been added. For 1927 the budget 
as originally planned called for a thirty- 
three per cent. increase. This was raised, 
and an additional $2,000 was subscribed. 
The increase for 1928 was only nominal. 

The Finance Committee surprised the 
congregation and the minister by report- 
ing that, in addition to the raising of the 
budget for this year, they have thus far 
succeeded in reducing the indebtedness of 
the church from $5,400 to $1,500, and 
expect to wipe out the entire amount 
within a few weeks. They announced 
also that they had provided for a sab- 
batical three or four months for the min- 
ister, to take place at such time within 
the next eighteen months as should be 
deemed most expedient. 

The facilities of the plant are now taxed 
to the utmost in providing space for the 
church school as now organized, and the 
ehurch is faced with the problem of pro- 
viding extra facilities if the present rate 
of growth continues another year. 

The Alliance, League, and Y. P. R. U. 
groups all reported considerable progress 
during the year, and have expectations 


of still greater activity during the coming 


year. During January and February Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake gave a week’s series of 
lectures; and Sunday afternoon vesper 
services were held, with musical programs 
and readings from modern poets by the 
minister. 

Mrs. W. A. Laidlaw, Charles Bunn, and 
Dr. Frank R. Sedgley were elected to the 
board of trustees for three years. 


Western Conference Meeting 


The next session of the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference will be held in Bvans- 
ton, Ill., May 14-16, 1928. The annual 
sermon will be preached on the evening 
of Monday, May 14, by Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot of St. Paul, Minn. The three gen- 
eral subjects for the Conference are “The 
Personal Life,’ “The Social Life,” and 
“The Church as an Instrument in the 
Development of Personal and Social Life.” 

Among the persons who have thus far 
accepted invitations to address the Con- 
ference are Dr. F. S. ©. Wicks, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Dr. Sidney S. Robins, Ann 
Mich. ; Dr. Robert C. Dexter of 


Arbor, 
Chane American Unitarian Association ; Prof. 


Bsa Lyttle, and Prof. Clayton R. 
of the Meadville Theological 


‘board of trustees, 
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School; Waitstill H. Sharp of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association; Dr. George R. 
Dodson, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, 
Dayton, Ohio; Rey. George L. Parker, 
Toledo, Ohio; and Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
recently elected president of the Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Dr. Arthur L. Weatherly of Iowa City, 
Iowa, will preside, and will conduct the 
discussion at the ministers’ luncheon. In- 
teresting programs for special sessions are 
being arranged by the Alliance and the 
Laymen’s League. The Conference head- 
quarters will be the Georgian Hotel, 422 
Davis Street, Evanston. 


Twenty Ministers 


Of New York City area see in 105% 
plan possibilities for “real 
invigoration” 


Every settled minister in the Fellow- 
ship, and the chairman or clerk of every 
has been sent the 
following letter which is signed by about 
twenty ministers in the metropolitan dis- 
trict of New York City, all of whom 
are definitely supporting Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish’s proposal to the churches that the 
goal of 105 per cent. be striven for before 
the close of the church year. The letter, 
which went out March 20 from New York 
City, follows: 


As ministers in the New York Metro- 
politan area, we desire to commend to 
the whole Fellowship, and as strongly as 
possible, the suggestion of Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, that our churches 
make a definite campaign this year to 
secure a five per cent. increase all along 
the line. 

In this suggestion there are possibilities 
for a real invigoration throughout our 
church life and work. We are always 
looking for new ways in which to interest 
our people and for new objectives to keep 
before them. We are always looking for 
opportunities in which we can put our 
people to work in behalf of their churches. 
All these possibilities may be found in 
Dr. Cornish’s plan. 

The minister can work with his whole 
organization for a definite growth through- 
out the church. Membership committees 
can be appointed by the Alliance, the Lay- 
men’s League, the Y. P. R. U., and by the 
board of trustees of the chureh. We sug- 
gest that the committees from the various 
societies be large committees, and include 
as many new members as possible. The 
minister can work with these committees 
to help increase the membership of the 
chureh. The whole constituency of the 
church can be canvassed for memberships. 
Moreover, an effort can be made in behalf 
of the Sunday-school, through a_ special 
committee on religious education. An ap- 
peal can be made to increase the mis- 
sionary appropriations, so that the larger 
work of the churches may likewise show 
a gain. 

A five per cent. increase in all these 
directions is a goal that is reasonably 
within reach. If it can be exceeded, so 
much the better. 
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On May 1 it will be a real gratification 
to any church to be able to report a five 
per cent. increase all along the line. More- 
over, the whole Fellowship will feel the 
stimulation from such serious efforts. We 
earnestly confirm all that has been said 
in support of Dr. Cornish’s proposal, and 
we sincerely hope that no one of our 
churches will miss the opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 

Minot Srmons, Chairman. 
PauL H. CHAPMAN 
ARTHUR H. COAR 
ELMER COLCORD 
Epwarp B. Davis 
JoHN B. W. Day 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 
JAMES FAIRLEY 


JoHN H. LaTHrRop 
JOSEPH LOUGHRAN 
Harvey Loy 
WILLIAM W. PECK 
CHARLES F. PorTrer 
HiLary RICHARDSON 
ALSON H. ROBINSON 
FRANK OLIVER HAtL RICHARD W. F. SEEBODB 
LEON R. LAND WILLIAM A. VROOMAN 
KENNETH C. WALKER 


Mr. Sheffer to Oklahoma City 


tev. Homer L. Sheffer, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Athol, Mass., has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, Okla. 
He will begin his work there April 15. 
This church is now making plans for the 
erection of a new meeting-house. Mr. 
Sheffer was formerly in the ministry of 
the Reformed Church in America (Dutch 
Reformed), but was deposed for heresy. 
His struggles with orthodox standards and 
the doctrinal attitudes that brought him 
into disfavor with the classis of his 
church were reviewed at length in THE 
ReGiIster of April 1, 1926. Athol was his 
first Unitarian pastorate. 
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SEE EUROPE 


James D. Kirkpatrick 


Ideal Summer Tour 


visiting Paris, the Riviera, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Belgium, 
Holland, England. Cabin Class at 
Sea; First Class in Italy. Ade- 
quate sightseeing under cultured 
leadership; excellent hotels; atten- 
tion-to individual needs. Conductor 
taking this itinerary for the eighth 
time. Mr. Kirkpatrick is President 
of the Laymen’s League, Evanston. 
A carefree and delightful vacation 
with congenial people amid the 


best the Old World has to offer. 


GO Days $875 
Write for Details 


2343 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
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In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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In the best and 
truest men, 
LIFE 
is so God-like that 
it must be 
ETERNAL 


League Chapter at West Upton 


Ball chapter of the Uni- 
League was formed at 
March 12, at a banquet 
attended by 125 men from Hopedale, 
Mendon, Uxbridge, and Upton, Mass., in 
the vestry of the Unitarian Church of 
West Upton, of which Dr. A. N. Kaucher 
is the new minister. Dr. Maxwell Savage 
of Worcester, Mass., gave the address, 
after which nearly forty local men signi- 
fied their desire to become members of 


The George 8. 
tarian Laymen’s 
West Upton, Mass., 


the organization. Major George W. 
Knowlton, Jr., was chosen president of the 
chapter. 


Christian Century to Broadcast 


Beginning Tuesday, April 10, The Chris- 
tian Century will “go on the air,” the first 
religidus journal to broadcast a regular 
program. The station is WWAE, Chicago, 
Ill.; wave length, 227.1 meters. Editorial 
comments and features from this journal 
will be the programs at § and 8.30 o’clock 
Tuesday evenings, and at 8 and 8.30 
Thursday evenings. 


Mr. Crocker at Monday Club 


At the Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club meeting, Monday, April 9, at 11 a.M., 
at 25 Beacon Street in Boston, Mass., 
Courtenay Crocker of Boston, director of 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Asso- 
ciation, will speak on “What the League 
has Accomplished.” Rev. S. C. Beane will 
be the chairman. The meeting is open to 
the public. 


Correction 


In the Word and Work department of 
March 22, Rey. Edwin Fairley is reported 
as saying that there was need of ac- 
commodation for social work at Louisville, 
Ky. “Both of the churches in Louisville 
are well equipped for parish work,” Mr. 
Fairley writes in correction. “What I 
ought to have had was Lynchburg, Va., 
which is very inadequately equipped 
and sadly needs a center for its parish 
activities.” 


Sr. Louis, Mo—By reason of recent 
additions to endowments, including a be 
quest by the late Dr. Mary Dods, the 
Mission Free School of the Unitarian 
Church of the Messiah has been enabled 
to withdraw as one of the beneficiaries 
of the Community Fund of that city. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


Tae wavsipePurriti/D I R EC TORY 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Chnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


solicits contributions to make possi- 
ble the continuance of its program, 
particularly its preaching missions, 
its aid to Unitarian churches working 
among college students, and its lec-— 
tures on the Bible and evolution in 
the South. The League’s Council 
suggests these forms of special yearly 


memberships: 
Contributing Laymen....... $10 
Subscribing Laymen........ 25 
Maintaining Laymen....... 50 
Sustaining Laymen........ -100 
Supporting Laymen........ 500 


_Send Contributions to 
Henry D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
SIxTEEN Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. .It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SouTHworTH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments oi 
rheological study. Supplementary work avail 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni 
versity of California, including summer sessions 
ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work - 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSD WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
in part by Unitarians. Classes and clubs for 
all ages. Membership exceeding 2,000.- Con- 
tributions for 1928 now requested. 


B. Farnsam Suite Epwarp J. Samson, Treas 
President 19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE crristian . 


UNION 


#8 BOYLSTON STREET 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwrenr, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Przsipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Currg, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasuzzx, ALLSTON BURR. 

Drazctors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincola 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 
Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburtoam Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians. : 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home an<« 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send rontributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Reacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S, SwisHer, Pres, 


a ee of 


For the training of Parish Assistan 
Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


Serta tion, Opened October 34, F 
00. ir ization. or - 
ticulars address the = 


MISS HARRIET B. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
4 Progressive Preparatory Schoal in the Country 


An Old School with New Ideas 
Completely corel beautifully situated. Liberal _ 
policy under Un ec ae Separate dormitory 

For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Asters Tike 

Box 16 


—— 
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‘Morals of Present-Day Youth 


Argued at Windsor Conference 

A debate on the morals of present-day 
youth featured a conference at Windsor, 
Vt., February 26, attended by members 
of the Y. P. R. U. societies at Keene, N.H., 
and Windsor. Twenty-two young people 
from Keene met with twenty-five of the 
Windsor group, and other groups were 
kept away by bad roads. 

Before the debate, Miss Elizabeth Hall 
of Braintree and Smith College, a national 
director of the Y. P. R. U., spoke on “The 
Religious Responsibility of Youth.’ She 
compared a religious organization with a 
successful business organization, declaring 
that the principles of the two are the same. 
These principles she enumerated as relia- 
bility, honesty, service, enthusiasm. “In 
any successful organization,” she declared, 
“the members do not wait always until 
they are conscripted before they do things; 
but their loyalty and enthusiasm arouse 
them to do tasks which they see need to 


' be done and which oftentimes are not of 


the most agreeable nature.” 

On the question: “Resolved, That the 
Morals of Present-Day Youth Are Inferior 
to Those of Previous Generations,” Clar- 
ence W. Farr and Elton N. Roberts of 
Keene, N.H., argued the affirmative, and 
May Kelly and Ray Greenwood of Windsor 
took the negative. The affirmative side 
emphasized the demoralizing effect which 
the World War had upon youth, as shown 
in their increased drinking, smoking, danc- 
ing, sex irregularities, and unreliability. 
They maintained that this increased im- 
morality was winked at by the churches 
and religious leaders during the war, in 
order to avoid discouraging youth, or in 
any way making it feel that it was not 
trusted. This has resulted, they main- 


- tained, in moral laxity; and the churches 


have not yet gone back to their pre-war 
standards. 

The negative speakers argued that any 
increase of immoral conduct on the part 
of youth was more than offset by the in- 
ereased feeling of responsibility. It was 
pointed out that previous generations of 
youth were largely non-moral, simply do- 
ing as they were told, and that there can 
be no morality without responsibility. It 
was also shown that present-day youth is 
more frank than previous generations; it 
does not try to hide its immoral conduct; 
this fact alone would make it seem to be 
more immoral. The increased demand for 
youth in the industrial world indicates its 
increased reliability and consequently 
higher moral standards. They held that 
present-day youth is clean at heart, and 
ean be trusted to work out its own salva- 
tion. The judges gave the decision to the 
affirmative. ° 

It is planned to hold a “twin State” 
conference, including all Y. P. R. U. 
groups in Vermont and New Hampshire, 
some time in April. ‘ 


Called to Santa Ana 
Rev. Nathan W. Tupper, Unitarian 
clergyman who was at one time engaged 
in the book business, has been called to 
the pastorate of Unity Church in Santa 
Ana, Calif. 


MacBuffie Schon! for Girls 


College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie 


r 


QQ 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 J 
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WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Good Every Time! 


No more disappointments in your coffee! Every cup you serve will do 


you proud if you use White House 


he good coffee flavor 
is roasted right into 


the White House Coffee 


beans by a special 


“roasting-in” process. 
perfected through 80 
years. 


Next time you order 


rey 


coffee, say “White — 
. . S 
House.” Enjoy its es 


/ 


wonderful coffee aroma, 
its satisfying real-coffee 
taste. 


CThe 


Flavor is 


Roasted In / 


DWINELL-WRIGHT 00., Boston, Mass., Chicago, III., Portsmouth, Va. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


ONE POUND NET 


SCHOOLS 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. : 
aa) 
A nonsectarian library for 
Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for, 
Riding. 
Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. Founded, 1879. 


Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue, to 
Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 


BRIDGMAN SCHOOL 
For boys 8 to 16 


Attractive, homelike surroundings. Outdoor 
life. 40 miles west of Boston in a small 
New England town. Mountain climbing. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


Manual Training. 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 
Please write for full particulars 
THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wruum B. Nicuoxs, President 
Isaac SpraGuz, Treasurer 


For information address: 
Rey. Howarp A. BrRipGMAN, Headmaster. 
CHARLES AIKEN, Associate Headmaster. 
SHIRLEY CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


1: Towe 


r Chimes 


beautiful 
emorial 


Standard 
Sets, 
$6000 up 


Buin i 
HS LING otatay 
WRN? RIES 


Mother: “This hurts me more than it 
does you, Billy.” Billy: “Don’t be too 
severe with yourself, Mamma.” 


The dramatic critic disposed of a new 
play with this cryptic line: “You see,” he 
said, “it’s just like one of those books 
I enjoy reading with an apple.’ 


“Congratulations, Mr. Drake. It’s a 
girl.” -“Thank heaven, it’s a girl! She'll 
never have to go through the worry I’ve 
been through this day.”—New York World. 


First Employer: “A Miss Burke is ap- 
plying for a position in my office. Did 
she ever work for you?” Second Em- 
ployer: “No.” First Employer: “I see. 
How long was she in your employ . ae: 


A doctor who is noted for his obesity 
treatment received the following letter 
recently from a golfing patient: “Dear 
Doctor,—That diet you put me on is 
working wonders. Yesterday, for the first 
time for months, I holed out the penulti- 
mate button of my dress waistcoat.” 

—London Daily: Chronicle. 


Minister: “Come, come, my friend, try 
to lead a better life. Why, you are con- 
tinually breaking one of the Command- 
ments.” His Friend: ‘‘Nope, parson. I 
don’t have any trouble with a single one 
of the Commandments. It’s the amend- 
ments that I simply can’t keep.”—Country 
Gentleman. 


A man arrested for murder -bribed a 
man on the jury with a hundred dollars 
to hang out for a verdict of manslaughter. 
The jury was out for a long time, but 
finally came in with the desired verdict. 
The man rushed up to his friend and 
said: “I’m much obliged to you. Did you 
have a hard time?” “Yes, a sweat of a 


time. All the rest wanted to acquit you.” 
Two more extracts from “Premature 
Epitaphs” 


“Here Hinstein lies: 
At least they laid his bier 
Just hereabouts— 
Or relatively here.” 


Of John Drinkwater: 
his 


“God may forgive him, mourners 
agree... . 

BUT— 

Will Lincoln, and Cromwell, and Robert 
E. Lee?” 


—Living Church. 


An old Negro mammy, to keep the pack 
of wolves away from her door, eked out 
a living by doing odd jobs. One morning 
she announced that she would have to 
quit. “But I thought you needed the 
work?’ said her employer. “Well, I did, 
Ma’am; but I’se got a new job—collectin’ 
fer de missionary society,” the old colored 
woman explained. “But I have work for 
you to do,’ objected the white woman, 
“and you need all the money you can get.” 
“Yassum; but I reckons I’se goner colleck 
fer de missionary society,” answered the 
old woman. “How much do they pay you 
for collecting?” “I don’ git paid,’ was the 
unexpected and enlightening reply. “I 
only gits what I can colleck!” 

-—Toronto Goblin, 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 

to the Treasurer. . 


. President 
Vice-President 


James P. Parmenter . . 
Samuel A. Eliot ... 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 


Robert S. Loring .... . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


'HE following hotels are worthy of 

Patronage. . They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phére for their guests. - 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
; Phone, Hubbard 8600 ~ 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ed nae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


Exe Se TST ST eT Te} 


on oS Te eee eee 


emerson ina caer 


SLECOTAGANUELEOEEECCDECCT TEETER 


Beautiful Old Domestead 
For Rent 
North Sandwich, N.H. 


(Near Wonalancet and Chocorua in White 
Mountain region) 


All modern comforts but electricity — 
in the atmosphere of 100 years ago. 


Large farm-Mountain scenery—Quiet 
Mary A. LEAVENS 


Tel. Back Bay 6944 or write 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, C-136 
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i= 


Tg 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers, Address: 1912 “G@” Street, 
Northwest. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A, W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup 
her 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
2 and 3. Tel. CapitaL 5985. Hours 10-3, 
Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Est.. 1890. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN COTTAGE on lake; 15 by 
35 ft., sereened porch, large living-room, - fire- 
place, four bedrooms, ample closets, kitchen, 
running water, basement. Icehouse, cedar boat, 
two-car garage, State Road. Rent furnished 
for season or sell. Address THE CHRISTIAN 
Reoistar, C-137, 


.Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 


In this Number 
Edftoridis pore ae ee 


Original and Selected 


Lombard College Enters New Era; Unitarians 
Share in Management . : 

Bed goa and the Tomb, by Frank 8. Wicks, 

Muiitetion on the Higher. Life, by Julia Ward : 
Howe; Eternal Spring of Life, by W. Hanson 
Pulsford 

A poole tL Looks at His Life, by John R. Scot- 
or ot meee 

Cheerful Notes of a Peacemaker 3 | 

The San Jose Mission, by William I. Lawrance 

How a Church Became Sixty Years'Old 1) 3.73 


The World of Books 
Lack of Substance, by A. R. H.; Free Will, by 


George R. Dodson; Books .i75 4 286 
Oar Children 
The Jolly Rogers’ Spring Vacation, Pare % Le ; 
Daisy D. Stephenson . . .... 7 283° 
Seaworthy, by Mary Beadios Ae ee ere 
Verse ; 
_ What Does It Mene to Me? by arise Wild- : 
man|Kennet; ae) baie ne wIE 2 Crh TOS 
Chorch Notes. 3, ce ee 
Pleasantries:» 5::\is- Seas) Aiswkdeat eee 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Communion Service at 12.15. 
Vesper Service at 4. Dr. Eliot will preach at 
both services. Augmented chorus choir, assisted 
by violin and harp. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. 
Rey. Vivian Pomeroy. Service, 
Sermon by the paipister, 


11 aM. 


CHURCH OF ‘THE DISCIPLES, corner of 


Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Bindergantes at 11 a.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Church school. 


A.BM., 11 a.M., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDB, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). <A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A. M., Church service. 
The chureh is open daily for Test and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). ohn Howland 
fethrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. a5 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), eor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rey. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. . Morn 
service, 11 A.M. ‘Sunday-school, 8 P.M. 
munion service immediately after moraine Five 
ice, on the first Sunday of each month 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. : tory 


_KING’S CHAPEL (1686), Sehool and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bace., 
choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
Prayer with sermon by Dr, Fra 
Week-day Taouaed 12.15 P.M. 
Mil here Krumbi Darkside 1 
es es 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Minister, 


N.Y.CHURCH OF THE 


Rev. John 
voices ; _ 


9.30 
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